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Editorial 


A HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL LIBRARY PRACTICE 


cation of Vesalius’s Fabrica, the quatercentenary of the publication 

of Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium, and the 
centenary of Holmes’s master paper on the contagiousness of puerperal 
fever about which Dr. Viets has written an admirable paper in this 
number of the Bulletin. And last but by no means least 1943 is the 
year of the publication of A Handbook of Medical Library Practice. 
This handsome volume of 609 pages designed by Harold English, set 
in Linotype Baskerville, printed on Amherst Eggshell and bound in 
Bancrofts’ Arrestox Buckram has recently been published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association under the auspices of the Medical Library 
Association. 

Such a handbook, as Miss Doe, the Editor, says in her preface, “has 
been under contemplation more than once since the organization of the 
Medical Library Association forty-five years ago.” Finally a preliminary 
manuscript was prepared by M. Irene Jones. Miss Jones turned her 
manuscript over to a special committee appointed by the Medical Library 
Association in 1939 and the book is the result of the committee’s efforts. 
The committee members did not rely on their own judgment alone 
but called in experts whenever this was possible, by all means a com- 
mendable procedure. 

This is a pioneer work but it is safe to predict that for years to come 
it will serve as a fundamental guide to medical librarians the world over; 
for although written primarily for an American audience, it has much of 
an international character. For instance appended to Miss Annan’s chap- 
ter, “Rare Books and the History of Medicine,” is an annotated list of 
works useful in medical historical collections. There are 458 titles and 
106 of these are in foreign languages not including the many listed in 
English translation. Similarly Mrs. Cunningham in her chapter, ‘‘Refer- 
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ence Work, Including an Annotated List of Reference Books,” includes 
603 titles. Of these 222 are in foreign languages. 

Users of the Handbook will be especially grateful for the annotations 
in these two comprehensive lists. Examples: “more recent than . . . but 
not as useful for the average library,” “valuable for its accuracy and for 
the notations made by author and editor,” ‘‘most reliable source,” 
“modern, well arranged abstract journal. Abstracts appear promptly,” 
“not at all so comprehensive as... ,” “one of the most extensive and 
detailed works for the pathologist.” 

Miss Hunt’s paper, ““The Medical Library, Development—Distribu- 
tion—Administration,” serves as an admirable introduction to the 
more technical papers. From it we learn that the Army Medical Library 
is not the world’s largest medical library as most of us had hitherto be- 
lieved. It is listed as the fifth in size, being outranked by three Russian 
libraries besides that of the Faculté de Médecine of Paris. Miss Hunt 
does suggest, however, that the basis for counting volumes may vary 
in different countries (to say nothing of regional variations). If, as is 
quite likely, pamphlets are elsewhere counted as volumes, the Army 
Medical Library may still be larger than the other libraries mentioned. 

But size alone is not the most accurate measuring stick for the value 
of a library. Certainly if only for its Index Catalogue the Army Medical 
Library is the most useful library of its type in the world. And quality 
of the book collection is probably, in the final analysis, much more im- 
portant than quantity. The Handbook may well be the instrument used 
to bring about a better evaluation of medical libraries. If your library 
considers itself a good working library, how many titles has it that 
appear on Mrs. Cunningham’s authoritative list of reference works, 
especially how many Handbiicher? Or if an historical library, how does 
your collection check with Miss Annan’s list? 

Miss Hallam writes on “Periodical and Book Selection and Order- 
ing.” She is quick to point out that: “The development of a useful 
library usually depends on judicious selection and economical acquisi- 
tion.”” Miss Hallam suggests that the backbone of a medical library is 
its collection of periodical material including journals and serials. She 
also suggests that nearby l’braries should be able to supplement each 
other. Duplication should be avoided where possible. Libraries should 
also take advantage of the generosity of large libraries in the matter 
of interlibrary loans. Miss Hallam also mentions the use of the Medical 
Library Association exchange as a factor in obtaining out-of-print books 
and journals. Other exchange systems are mentioned. Some libraries 
having an official publication associated with them, such as an Academy 
Bulletin, can build up their library to a limited extent through exchange 
of their journal for others. Authors may present copies of their books 
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to libraries. Review copies of books may also be presented to libraries. 
Library members may give their personal journals to the library after 
they have perused them. 

In her chapter, “Cataloging,” Miss Prime shows: “It is the re- 
sponsibility of the medical librarian to produce on request specific in- 
formation upon any and all subjects falling within these boundaries” 
(medicine and the allied sciences). The ability with which the librarian 
can meet the requests, assuming a well rounded collection, is dependent 
on the completeness of the catalog and the librarian’s skill in using the 
catalog and journal indexes. Miss Prime’s ideal catalog would index not 
only books but also reports and transactions of institutions, societies, 
committees, congresses, governmental departments and bureaus. It 
would also list the contents of Festschriften and Handbiicher. Her cata- 
log, of course, would not analyse the contents of journal files for there 
are many tools familiar to all of us that do this. 

Miss Anderson in her chapter, “Subject Headings,’’ shows that in 
scientific books the subject matter is the key to their usefulness. There- 
fore “the process of indicating the existence and position of that sub- 
ject matter is a very important one and needs detailed consideration.” 
Miss Anderson points out the importance of an authority list in achiev- 
ing consistency in subject headings for the library catalog, and skillfully 
analyses the good and bad features of available authority sources. 

Miss Marshall and Miss Jones have written about that difficult sub- 
ject, ““Classification.’” The authors suggest that the biomedical field has 
grown so rapidly that general library schemes of classification have 
proved inadequate. They show how systems of nosology have served as 
bases for classification in medical libraries. They then discuss the various 
classification schemes used by medical libraries and frankly state the good 
and bad features of each. The authors conclude with the wise statement: 
“The criterion for judgment should always be the placement of every 
volume where it will be the most easily available for use in the library 
in question, regardless of theoretical precision or classification in any 
other library.” 

Miss Fair and Miss Trask discuss the handling of those very elusive 
and puzzling miscellanea—‘‘Pamphlets and Pictures, Maps and Micro- 
films.” After suggesting several excellent sources for medical pamphlets, 
their physical care is considered. Regulation or homemade pamphlet 
binders seem to be the best way to treat pamphlets. The authors recom- 
mend that pamphlets be made known to readers through the catalog. 
Uncataloged pamphlets may be arranged by subject. 

Because visual education now is receiving great emphasis picture files 
are becoming increasingly important to medical libraries. The sources for 
pictures and their care are amply discussed. 
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Probably now more than ever before geography is of great impor- 
tance in the study of disease. Maps, therefore, are discussed from the 
standpoint of cataloging, classification, and physical care. 

In discussing m‘crofilm the authors wisely point out that in their 
cataloging ‘‘it seems advisable to make as few changes as possible in the 
accepted rules for the cataloging of printed books.” 

A prominent librarian (nonmedical) complained to me once that: 
“The Doctor expects too much library service.” My point of view, how- 
ever, is that the Doctor is entitled to all the service we can muster out 
for him. For only in so doing, in making every effort along this line, can 
librarians share in the glory of the saving of human life. That this 
ambitious goal is being increasingly realized is evidenced by the appear- 
ance of this book. Here is a group of medical librarians who not only 
know how to do things but know why they do them. 

THOMAS E. Keys 





The Versatile Genius of Daniel Drake 


By Mary LouIs—E MARSHALL 


ANIEL DRAKE has long been recognized as one of the most striking 
figures in the history of American medicine. His reputation as a 
physician, as a leader in medical education and his monumental 

and original studies on the topography of disease, culminating in his 
Treatise on the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North Amer- 
ita (1850-54) have earned for him an honored position in our medical 
Hall of Fame. Less well known, however, are the evidences of his 
versatility, his ever-widening interests in the social and political prob- 
lems of his day and his contributions on these and other extra-medical 
subjects. His skill in writing, his powers of description and his verse 
are worthy of recognition, in view of his background and the limited 
opportunity for formal education of which he was ever conscious. 

His career is truly an epic of pioneer life in the United States—of 
the “West,” as the Mississippi Valley country was called in his day. His 
rise to fame is correlated with the advance in the settlement and develop- 
ment of this vast and fertile area. He realized the possibilities of the 
Valley’s future in all its phases, and recognized the community of in- 
terests of its pioneer settlers. He was ever in the fore-front of any move 
to further the economic, social and educational advancement of his peo- 
ple. He was, indeed, the Valley’s prophet. 

Drake was born in Plainfield, New Jersey, on October 20, 1785, on 
the eve of the western migration which followed the Revolution. His 
ancestors were illiterate farmers, but were of the hardworking and pious 
stock which has helped to build the nation. He describes his father 
as a man of “inflexible righteousness, industrious, of some business 
ability, and devoted to his family.” His mother’s influence is evidenced 
in all references to his early life; tender and of a sweet and happy dis- 
position, she made the interests of her family the prevailing purpose of 
her life. 

In 1788, Mr. and Mrs. Drake, with Daniel and his infant sister, 
joined a caravan for migration to the Western country. They traveled 
over the Allegheny Mountains in a two-horse Jersey wagon nearly 400 
miles until they reached the head-waters of the tributaries of the Ohio, 
from which point the journey was completed by boat. In this company 
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of pioneers was Dr. William Goforth who was later to undertake young 
Daniel’s medical education. 

The migrant colony established itself at Mayslick, Kentucky, twelve 
miles southwest of the present Maysville. Mr. Drake landed in the new 
settlement with only one dollar in his pocket. His portion of a 1400-acte 
tract purchased by five families was 38 acres which he soon increased 
to 50. Only after six years was he able to purchase another farm of 200 
acres to which the family moved. The new farm was in unbroken forest, 
and since his father was unable to hire a man to help him build a log 
cabin and clear the land, Daniel, from the age of nine to fifteen, was 
his father’s chief aide. Undoubtedly his years in the forest, under these 
primitive conditions of life, exerted a powerful influence on his adult 
years. His knowledge of plants and trees, of birds and animal life was 
that of one who has lived close to nature. His naturally keen powers of 
observation were sharpened and his appreciation of the beautiful in the 
out-of-doors was enhanced. In later years he described his memories of 
the woods. 


While yet unmutilated by the rude and powerful arm of the pioneer, the 
woods are a great school of beauty. There is a stern beauty in leafless winter, 
when, after a cold rain, the limbs and twigs are transformed into inverted ; 
icicles, on which the light of the cold bright sun plays in dazzling splendor. 
There is a soft and swelling beauty in spring, when the tender leaves of every 
tree, and the rival blossoms of the buckeye, dogwood, red-bud, crab-apple and 
locust, unite in speaking to our hearts, that the dominion of winter 1s at an 
end. There is a ripe, aromatic, and welcome beauty in summer, when the sun, 
once more a fountain of heat as well as light, has given breadth of form and 
depth of green, and erected the woods into one vast temple, whose columns 
are the trees, whose covering is the leafy firmament. In autumn there is a 
solemn and meditative beauty, when the canopy of foliage,—(like that tenant 
of the deep, which laid upon the sands of the shore, radiates all the colors of 
the rainbow, and then expires, )—-puts on every hue and begins to fall. 


The Drakes lived in a log cabin of one room. There was a puncheon 
floor and one small window without glass. Just about a hundred miles 
from here, Abraham Lincoln was born and spent his boyhood, under 
similar conditions, and within twenty years of the same time. In certain 
of his writings, Drake makes note of the books to which he had access 
in his early life. These were the Bible, Rippon’s Hymns, Watt’s Hymns 
for Children, Pilgrim’s Progress, primers, Dilworth’s speller, an arith- © 
metic, an almanac and a romance of the days of chivalry. Somewhat later 
he became acquainted with Guthrie’s Grammar of Geography, Entick’s 
Dictionary, Scott’s Lessons, Aesop’s Fables, the Life of Franklin, Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, and Webster’s Spelling Book. 

Mr. Drake, while unable to give even common school education to 
all his children, early determined that Daniel should become a doctor, 
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and thus was anxious that he receive as much schooling as was possible. 
Although the boy was sent to day schools established by itinerant teach- 
ers whenever the work on the farm permitted, his attainments to his 
fifteenth year probably did not exceed the bare rudiments of the three Rs. 

Daniel’s cousin, John Drake, six years older than he, who lived near 
them, had studied medicine with Dr. William Goforth, in Washington, 
Kentucky, and had later gone to attend lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania, but died about the time of his graduation. It had been 
planned that Daniel would study medicine with John, but when this 
became impossible, Mr. Drake made a trip to Cincinnati where Dr. 
Goforth had moved, to arrange for Daniel’s medical education. Until 
this time when he was sixteen years old, the boy had never been away 
from the settlement of Mayslick. On December 16, 1800, he set out on 
horseback with his father, to Cincinnati and the beginning of a new 
career. It was arranged that Daniel live with his preceptor’s family and 
remain four years, at which time he would graduate as a doctor. It was 
specified that he should be sent to school for two quarters to study Latin. 
For all this the preceptor should receive a total of $400. 

Having traveled west in the same party with the Drakes, Dr. Goforth 
was an old family friend. He had studied with Dr. Joseph Young and 
Dr. Charles McKnight in New York. He is credited with being the first 
to practice vaccination in the West, and it is said that young Daniel was 
the first to submit to it. Drake undoubtedly made up in industry and 
perseverance for his lack of preparatory training. His next three years 
were spent in running errands, compounding drugs, visiting patients 
with Dr. Goforth and studying the medical books in the office. The 
doctor of that day operated his own apothecary shop. Drake later de- 
scribed it thus: 


But few of you have seen the genuine old doctor’s shop, or regaled your 
olfactory nerves in the mingled odors, which, like incense to the god of physic, 
rose from brown paper bundles, bottles stopped with wormeaten corks, and 
open jars of ointment; not a whit behind those of the apothecary in the days 
of Solomon. Yet such a place is very well for a student; however idle, he will 
always be absorbing a little medicine, especially if he sleep beneath the greasy 
counter. 


Medical books to which he had access are listed in his later writings: 
“Quincy’s Dispensatory; Cheselden on the Bones, Jones on the Muscles, 
without specimens of the former or plates for the latter; the Humoral 
Pathology of Boerhaave and Van Swieten, without having studied the 
Chemistry of Chaptal, the Physiology of Haller or the Materia Medica 
of Cullen.” 

In 1802, Dr. John Stiles came to Cincinnati and became Dr. Go- 
forth’s partner, thus assuming some of the responsibility for Daniel’s 
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training. Dr. Stiles had studied in Philadelphia and had been instructed in 
the blood-letting practices of Benjamin Rush. Dr. Goforth did not agree 
with this therapeutic principle, but Daniel read with avidity the dis- 
courses of Rush which Dr. Stiles had brought West and adopted some 
of their teachings. So rapid was the young student’s development in his 
new field that in 1804, when Daniel was only nineteen, he entered into 
partnership with his preceptor. Conditions of practice were difficult even 
for that day. Calls often required trips on horseback of twenty to thirty 
miles per day in all sorts of weather. Collections were poor. The usual 
fee was 25 cents per mile, one-half being deducted and the other paid 
in farm produce. Extraction of a tooth was performed for 25 cents, with 
a reduction for the extraction of several at the same sitting. Four or five 
months were required to secure medical supplies and orders must be 
made long in advance. 

The importance of formal medical training had been impressed on 
young Drake by Dr. Stiles, and the writings of Rush had aroused in him 
a desire to attend lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, the most 
celebrated medical institution of that day. In 1805, preparations were 
made for him to go to Philadelphia, where Barton, Wistar, Rush, Physick 
and Woodhouse were lecturing to medical students. Before he left Cin- 
cinnati Dr. Goforth presented him with an autographed diploma 
(Fig. 1) setting forth his attainments, and signed himself as the Sur- 
geon-General of the First Division of the Ohio Militia. This was the 
first medical diploma to be granted in the entire Western country and 
was highly prized by its recipient. 

Drake arrived in Philadelphia on November 9, 1805. His funds were 
so limited that he was able to take tickets only for the lectures of Drs. 
Rush, Woodhouse, Wistar and Physick, at a total cost of $70. Board, 
including candles and wood, cost $5 per week. He describes his work 
at the University: ‘I attend the lectures, and then study till two in the 
afternoon. After dinner I apply myself closely to book, call for candles, 
and sit up till one, sometimes two in the morning. This is my constant 
plan of conduct. I only sleep six hours in twenty-four, and when awake, 
try never to lose a single moment. I had not money enough to take a 
ticket at the Hospital library, and therefore had to borrow books. Sev- 
eral of my fellow students, Dr. Dewees and Dr. Barton were very kind 
to me in this way.” 

He returned to Cincinnati in April, 1806, shortly going on to his 
home in Mayslick, Kentucky, where he began practice. Dr. Goforth, 
however, was planning a trip down the River to Louisiana, perhaps to 
remain permanently, and wished Drake to come to Cincinnati to take 
charge of his practice. In April, 1807, therefore, he returned to Cin- 
cinnati and an active practice. The city was in its period of phenomenal 
growth; it numbered among its citizens a group of young men, unusually 
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keen and enthusiastic, and of this group, Drake became a member. A 
debating society was formed where questions of the day were discussed 
at length and with enthusiasm. Doubtless these discussions may have 
helped him to the fluency of expression and facility in public speaking 
for which he was later so well known. 
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Fic. 1. Handwritten Medical Diploma of Daniel Drake signed by Dr. William Goforth. 


As a result of associations formed at this time, Drake became ac- 
quainted with Miss Harriet Sisson, niece of the Surveyor-General of the 
United States for the Northwestern Territory, who became his wife in 
the fall of 1807. She is described as a person of “much native grace, 
refined tastes, ardent temperament, quick intelligence, but without a 
fashionable education.”’ This marriage lasted some eighteen years, and 
in spite of many hardships, domestic and financial, was one of perfect 
happiness and understanding. Mrs. Drake undoubtedly exerted a re- 
markable influence on the career of her distinguished husband. Follow- 
ing her death in 1835, Dr. Drake wrote for his children a tribute to her 
which bespeaks his appreciation of her and his sense of loss in her pass- 


ing. 
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For eighteen years and more we had been coalescing in spirit. An identity 
of existence had gradually been established. Our hearts had become con- 
joined. They were conjoined on principles of equality. The relation of superior 
and inferior came not into the union. It excluded, it abhorred all despotism and 
all servility. It was not that of activity uniting itself with apathy. All was 
reciprocal strength of feeling. It depended not on temporary or temporizing 
principles. It embraced no expedients, no transient or sinister objects. It was 
deep and durable as life itself. . . . 

Our marriage was from love; our love from mutual respect and esteem. It 
rested on no consideration of family or fortune, was excited and inflamed by 
no arts or affectation. It was spontaneous sentiment in both souls, and rose 
simultaneously. .. . 

We began the world in love and hope and poverty. It was all before us, 
and we were under the same ambition to possess it; to acquire not wealth 
merely, but friends, knowledge, influence, distinction. We had equal industry 
and equal aspirations. . . . Her mind was highly inquisitive, and she soon 
manifested a rising interest in my studies and literary pursuits. She evinced a 
fondness for my society, even when my attention was absorbed by these objects, 
and it was not long before she became my companion when I was engaged in 
study. . . . She seldom wrote, but soon manifested that she was an excellent 
judge of composition. She not only sat by my side conversing, more or less, 
while I wrote at various times the most that I have written, but my constant 
practice was to exhibit to her inspection whatever I wrote. She saw the first 
draughts, and criticized with taste, judgment, severity and love. We were thus 
together personally and spiritually, in most of my domestic hours. When 
abroad for social enjoyment, we were seldom without each other. . . . Society 
was no society to me without her presence and co-operation. 

We journeyed much together. At various times we have traveled with each 
other more than five thousand miles by land and water. This was not all. Many 
years ago she began to ride with me in my gig while I was engaged on 
professional business, and this practice had at last grown into a confirmed 
habit. It was a daily custom—a sort of afternoon recreation, and was often 
kept up till bed time. In the coldest nights of winter she sometimes traversed 
with me the town and its vicinity in every direction. The time which most 
delighted her was the evening, before and at sunset. . . . The love of brilliant 
and delicate coloring was in her a passion. 

In these evening rides we conversed on all subjects; discussed matters of 
business; inquired into the wants and interests of the family; compared and 
contrasted the dispositions and characters of our children; speculated on 
their future condition; fixed the relative rank and value of our friends and 
acquaintances; canvassed all our schemes of ambition, of gain, and of love. 
She often carried a book and read, sitting the gig, while I was occupied 
in the chambers of the sick. She frequently declared that she felt so happy no 
where else as in this situation. When asked where was her home since our 
partial removal to Lexington, she often answered, “In the gig.” In truth, we 
almost lived in the open air. She has thus become associated with every pursuit 
and every object that lies before me. I can resort to nothing which does not 
reflect her image, and exhibit to me what I have lost. 
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A more devoted mother never lived. The love of her offspring was at 
once a passion and a principle. After her husband, all her solicitude, her 
ambition, and her vanity, were for her children. She loved them tenderly— 
she loved them practically, but she loved them with discretion, and was 
jealous of whatever could impair their qualities, manners or physical consti- 
tution. Her tenderness was without frailty, her fondness without folly, her 
care without sickliness. Her affection begat vigilance, and modified the 
indulgence which maternal love too often sanctions, to the ruin of its object. 
She loved her children, but she also respected virtue, intelligence, modesty, 
industry, accomplishments, and honest distinction. She loved them as candi- 
dates for excellence. Hence her affections were chastened with severity, 
and the greater her attachment the more intense her desire to preserve the sub- 
jects of it from folly, vulgarity and vice. Her care rose with her love, and her 
corrections multiplied with her admiration. . . . The desire to see her children 
placed beyond morbid influence had become a ruling passion. Her daughters 
were especially the subjects of this anxiety, and to leave them in possession 
of the means of education and support, without the pecuniary aid of friends, 
was the desire of her heart which death only could extinguish. . . . In the 
choice of books for her own children, of which she bought many, she was 
scrupulously careful. She bought none without first reading and vigilantly 
looking over them. Whatever might deprive the taste or moral feelings of the 
child, plant in its heart the seeds of impiety, infuse superstition, or perplex 
and mislead its judgment by an absurd departure from nature, she regarded 
with great disapprobation. She often required her children to read to her 
in the books she had selected for them. . 


The year 1808 saw the appearance of Drake’s first contribution in 
print, a letter to the Editor of the Philadelphia Medical and Physical 
Journal (3 pt. 1:85-90) titled, “Some Account of the Epidemic Diseases 
which Prevail at Mayslick in Kentucky,” based on his year’s practice 
in his old home. In 1810, appeared the first of his essentially non- 
medical publications, Notices of Cincinnati, its Topography, Climate and 
Diseases. Only a small edition of this 60 page pamphlet was published, 
partly accounting for its extreme rarity today. Throughout his career 
Dr. Drake’s writings were primarily colored by sectional interests and 
these are the first of many which evidence this fact. Except for Volney’s 
Travels, this pamphlet gave the first creditable description of the Ohio 
Valley country, just in the beginning of its great development. It at- 
tracted the attention of travelers and scientists alike, and since the de- 
mand far exceeded the supply it led in 1815 to his much more elaborate 
and complete Natural and Statistical View or Picture of Cincinnati and 
the Miami Country ... with an appendix containing observations on the 
late earthquakes, the aurora borealis and the south-west wind. This vol- 
ume contains material gathered from his studies of the botany, geology, 
antiquities and meteorology of the region, descriptions of travels, his 
medical experience and his contacts with pioneer settlers. One chaptez 
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only deals with prevalent diseases and their causative factors, and with 
mineral springs. 

Some note should be made of the extreme difficulty of literary ac- 
complishment in that day and under the conditions in which Dr. Drake 
lived. His background for scientific work was not founded on extensive 
training and he was constantly attempting to correct this deficiency by 
original research and study. His passion for accuracy was a constant spur 
to all his activities. Only untiring perseverance and ceaseless industry 
could result in his eventual accomplishments. Most of his literary work 
was done in the hours of the night by the light of a dipped candle, and 
even then he was subject to interruption by emergency calls for profes- 
sional service. 

In 1815 Dr. and Mrs. Drake set out for Philadelphia, leaving their 
children with his parents, where the doctor took a second course of medi- 
cal lectures at the University. The winter was not a happy one, since Mrs. 
Drake was ill most of the time and their stay in the East was further 
saddened by the death of one of their children in Cincinnati. He received 
his medical degree and returned to Cincinnati in 1816, the first medical 
graduate in that city. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Drake's studies on medical botany 
started him on his career as a medical educator. He was invited, in 1817, 
to accept the Chair of Materia Medica in the first faculty of the Medical 
School of Transylvania University. Here he remained only one term, 
returning to Cincinnati in March, 1818. 

He was a public figure even at this date. The first Cincinnati Direc- 
tory (1819) notes Drake as Director of Cincinnati College, medical 
lecturer, Promoter of the law to incorporate the Medical College of Ohio, 
Manager of the Western Museum, 2d Vice President of the Humane 
Society, Director of the U. S. Branch Bank, Member of the Standing 
Committee of the Cincinnati Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
Manufactures and Domestic Economy, and President of the Cincinnati 
Library Society. He was probably one of the organizers of the Cincinnati 
Lyceum before which in 1807 he read a paper on Observations on De- 
bating Societies and the Duties of their Members. Civic pride was one 
of his fundamental characteristics and he was always to be found among 
those planning for the city’s advancement. He was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Lancaster Seminary, and in the establishment of a 
poor-house on hospital plans, which might be used for medical teaching. 
At the same time the fund was raised to start a museum of natural his- 
tory. It should be noted in passing that the museum’s first curator was 
John James Audubon. Drake was giving medical lectures to a small 
class, with some plans for beginning a real medical school, in Cincin- 
nati. The poor-house, called the Commercial Hospital and Lunatic 
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Asylum, was opened in 1820, but Drake was instrumental in having the 
Hospital for the Insane moved to Columbus at a later date, where it 
was established under a separate Board with adequate funds for its 
support. 

The Medical College of Ohio opened in 1820 with 24 students, of 
whom seven were graduated in 1821. In his valedictory address, Drake 
includes a school library as among the prime requisites for medical teach- 
ing: “An edifice, a library, anatomical preparations, chemical apparatus 
and a hospital are indispensable to its success. These should not be the 
property of Professors, but of the institution; and must therefore be 
created and contributed by the State and by Society. At present our medi- 
cal school, although not destitute, is exceedingly deficient in these im- 
portant aids, and whatever it possesses has been furnished by the pro- 
fessors.”” Just eleven months later Drake was expelled from the College 
he had initiated by the other two faculty members. Public opinion within 
a week required his reinstatement, following which he immediately re- 
signed. In a semi-humorous publication in 1822, he gives the Narrative 
of the Rise and Fall of the Medical College of Ohio. 

Of hospital teaching, he said in later years: “All the tendencies of 
the age are to the study of medicine and surgery in hospitals. In them 
it is, that a student learns pathological anatomy, diagnosis, the art of 
prescribing, and operative surgery. The laboratory is not more necessary 
for the study of chemistry, or the garden of plants for the study of 
botany, than a hospital for the study of practical medicine and surgery. 
The time has passed by, when students will flock to men of genius (as 
they once flocked to Boerhaave) for the purpose of listening to exposi- 
tions of theory, or be amused with creations of imagination. The school 
which is not based on a hospital, may have learned and able professors; 
but the results of their teaching can never be satisfactory to the student, 
who seeks to make himself a good practical physician and surgeon.” 

In 1823, he accepted the Chair of Materia Medica at Transylvania 
where he remained three sessions, serving as Dean from 1825 until 
the spring of 1826. His Introductory Lecture on the Necessity and Value 
of Professional Industry, delivered in the Chapel of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, November 7, 1823, is a classic deserving more general recogni- 
tion. This essay in its entirety is so excellent, that a single quotation from 
it defies selection. Would that the principles here expressed could be 
inculcated in the minds and hearts of all medical students today. Dr. 
Drake’s remarkable facility of expression is here evidenced to an un- 
usual degree. 

He returned again to Cincinnati in 1826 and in the following year 
was responsible for the founding of the Cincinnati Eye Infirmary. He 
soon became the best known oculist in the West. His civic interest is 
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shown at this time by a series of papers on the Presidency which he wrote 
for the Cincinnati Gazette in April and May, 1824, over the signature 
““Seventy-Six.” 

This period saw the start of the temperance movement which swept 
the country. Dr. Drake, himself a total abstainer, was a leader in this 
movement from its beginning. Throughout the rest of his life, a num- 
ber of published lectures bespeak his efforts in the temperance cause. Dr. 
Gross felt that his principles in this regard were based in part on mem- 
ories of excesses which he had witnessed in the pioneer period through 
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which he had lived, and in part on his extensive study of the physiologi- 
cal effects of alcohol. He made at one time a study of a murder com- 
mitted under the influence of alcohol, in which he adjudged the mur- 
derer as temporarily insane. His brief was such as to merit review in 
the American Jurist and Law Magazine, and in Beck’s Medical Juris- 
prudence. The case attracted the attention of the Governor of Ohio, 
who on Dr. Drake’s testimony commuted the sentence to life imprison- 
ment. During his connection with the Medical Institute of Louisville, 
later the Medical School of the University of Louisville, he organized 
a Physiological Temperance Society, its membership including such stu- 
dents, alumni and teachers as would subscribe to its principles. Members 
pledged themselves to total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks for 
five years; to study diseases produced by all narcotic stimulants and to 
devise curative remedies for them. The fact that within six years over 
_ 600 students enrolled in the Society, bespeaks Dr. Drake’s influence. He 
‘ served as permanent President; the organization was dissolved when 
' Drake left Louisville. 

In the year 1827, Dr. Guy W. Wright and Dr. James M. Mason 
commenced the publication of a medical journal under the title of 
Ohio Medical Repository. At the end of the first volume Dr. Drake 
became connected with it in the place of Dr. Mason. Publication became 
monthly instead of semi-monthly, and the title was changed to Western 
Medical and Physical Journal (Fig. 2). With the completion of volume 
one Drake came into full charge and the title became Western Journal of 
the Medical and Physical Sciences. This marked the beginning of his long 
career in medical journalism. Not inappropriately the motto of the new 
journal was ‘E Sylvis Nuncius.” The flower and leaves of the buckeye 
tree, even now the symbol of Ohio, became the trademark of the new 
publication. The significance of the choice of this symbol was explained 
in a “Tribute to the Buckeye Tree,” which Dr. Drake delivered before 
the Celebration of the Natives of Ohio on December 26, 1833. 

The new journal served as a vehicle for Dr. Drake’s increasingly nu- 
merous contributions, medical and otherwise. During its first years he 
published in it a series of essays on medical education and the medical 
profession of the United States, which were collected and re-published 
in a small volume in 1832. Certain of the precepts which are here set 
forth are as fundamentally true now as then, but are far ahead of the 
teachings of his day. He advised the extension of the medical course to 
four years. He prescribes a program for daily study: “A safe average 
would be 12 hours,” but deplores Sunday studying. The order in which 
subjects should be taught in medical school, is formulated, much 
according to the ideas of today. Hints to teachers are included: ‘‘A dull 
lecture is a great evil. Politeness may reconcile the majority of the class 
to such a lecture, but it falls deadborn from the lips of the Professor. To 
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listen, day after day, for several hours, through four months, even to 
animated speakers is a serious undertaking; but to sit from hour to hour, 
beneath those who, 


‘Through the long, heavy, painful page, drawl on,’ 


is intolerable to all, who have not a facility in resorting to early and 
sound sleep, the usual and best resource, under such a calamity.” Young 
graduates are exhorted to continued study with the warning that the first 
few years following graduation are of vital importance in shaping the 
professional habits of later life. ““The young physician should write as 
well as read. He should study with his common-place book by his side, 
especially when engaged in works which he does not expect to peruse a 
second time—and make to them such references, or from them such 
extracts, or of them such abridgements, as may seem advantageous. . . . 
It is lamentable to see how few of us write well, that is, with simplicity, 
conciseness and purity. The fault lies quite as much in the neglect of 
practice in composition, as in want of previous education. Neither will 
do alone; but of the two the former is perhaps the more injurious. Young 
physicians should write much but publish little. . . . Every arrangement 
of facts, should establish or subvert some principle, or rule of practice; 
and every reported case should present at least, one point of novelty.” 
The volume ends with an essay on professional quarrels, than whom 
who should know more than Drake, who periodically throughout his 
life was embroiled in public discussions on various subjects. In consid- 
eration of his advanced theories, decisive convictions and dynamic per- 
sonality, this is scarcely a cause for wonder. Of writing and formal 
expression of thought, he said at another time: ‘But few minds are so 
gifted with power as to think profusely without the aids of written or 
spoken language. The pen and tongue are, in fact, instruments of thought 
and it is while using them that many of our most original ideas ger- 
minate, or, having been previously germinated, expand into maturity.” 

In 1830, Jefferson College in Philadelphia offered him a professor- 
ship. He accepted the appointment, but remained in Philadelphia less 
than one term, although he proved himself immensely popular as a 
teacher. During this short period, he was made an honorary member of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the American Philosophi- 
cal Society and the Royal Wernerian Society of Natural History of Edin- 
burgh. While in the East, he made the acquaintance of the leading. physi- 
cians of the day and chose from them certain ones whom he hoped to 
interest in the establishment of a new medical school in Cincinnati, 
which, however, failed to materialize, although the movement resulted 
in the reorganization of the Medical College of Ohio. 

Drake now became absorbed in the idea of a College for Teachers, 
and in 1833, was instrumental in the establishment of such a school. One 
of. his associates in this project was Alexander McGuffey, famed for his 
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Spellers, who later married Drake’s daughter. The Transactions of the 
Western Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers carry 
contributions by Drake on discipline, the education of immigrants for 
citizenship, establishment of common schools and compulsory education, 
and the difficulties of teaching anatomy and physiology in the common 
schools. 

Again in 1835, he founded a Medical School as a Department in 
Cincinnati College. This was the best of the Cincinnati schools. With 
him in this venture were associated Samuel D. Gross, Willard Parker, 
J. B. Rogers and others. Rivalry between the new school and the Medical 
College of Ohio ran to defamatory circulars against Drake and street 
fights between the students. Since only the Medical College of Ohio was 
permitted by law to use the Commercial Hospital, Drake opened a small 
hospital and this and his Eye Infirmary were used for clinical teaching. 
In 1839, the monopoly of the Commercial Hospital was voided, but 
plans had already been made to discontinue the new school for lack of 
adequate financial support. 

In the meantime Drake had been interested in promoting certain 
projects for internal improvement in the Ohio Valley. In his Picture of 
Cincinnati he had outlined the projected courses of various canal systems 
which were later built. In 1835 he became interested in the construction 
of a railroad to connect the Ohio Valley area with Charleston, South 
Carolina, and was the promoter of the plan in Cincinnati. The project 
for the main route of the railroad failed because of a stipulation by the 
Kentucky Legislature that three roads should be constructed in Kentucky 
instead of one—from Lexington to Covington, to Maysville and to 
Louisville. The financial support available could not care for this extra 
burden. 

Following the close of the Medical Department of Cincinnati College 
Drake was invited to take the Chair of Materia Medica and Pathology in 
the Medical Institute of Louisville, and moved to that city in 1840, later 
becoming Professor of Practice. Here through the ten years which fol- 
lowed, he remained, teaching, practicing and compiling the data for his 
monumental work on the Mississippi Valley. In Louisville he was in- 
strumental in the establishment of the Kentucky School for the Blind. 
Here he was deeply absorbed in his work and this was perhaps the most 
tranquil period of Dr. Drake’s life. With his move to Louisville, the 
Western Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences was discontinued 
and the publication of the Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery 
began. 

Some of the best of Dr. Drake’s literary writing was done during 
these years. In 1842, he published an essay on the Northern Lakes 
as a Summer Residence for Invalids of the South. Here his powers of 
descriptive writing are especially apparent. About Mackinac he says: 


When the observer directs his eye upon the waters more than the land, 
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and the day is fair with moderate wind, he finds the surface as variable in 
its tints, as if clothed in a robe of changeable silk. Green and blue are the 
governing hues, but they flow into each other with such facility and frequency, 
that while still contemplating a particular spot, it seems, as if by magic, trans- 
formed into another. 

But these mid-day beauties vanish before those of the setting sun, when 
the boundless horizon of lake and land seem girt around with a fiery girdle 
of clouds; and the brilliant drapery of the skies paints itself upon the face 
of the waters. Brief as they are beautiful, these evening glories, like spirits 
of the air, quickly pass away; and the grey mantle of night warns the be- 
holder to depart for the village, while he may yet make his way along 
a narrow and rocky path, beset with tufts of prickly juniper. Having refreshed 
himself for an hour, he may stroll out upon the beach, and listen to the 
serenade of the waters. Wave after wave, will break at his feet, over the 
white pebbles, and return as limpid as it came. Up the straits he will see 
the evening star dancing on the ruffled surface, and the lagging schooner 
flapping its loose sails in the fitful land breeze; while the milky way— 
Death’s Path of the Red Man, will dimly appear in the waters before him. 
Behind in the street, a lively group of Canadian French, of every shade of 
color between white and red, will gossip and shrug their shoulders; on one 
side, he will hear the uproar of a lodge of drunken Chippewas, with the 
screams of women and children, and the cackling of frightened hens; on 
the other will see, the sober and listless Ottawa, sitting in silent vacancy 
of thought, on the upturned keel of his birch canoe, his wife within the tent 
spreading cypress bark and flag mats upon the gravel, as lodging for the 
night, while half a dozen children loll or-play about the door, and as many 
half starved dogs curl up among them. Surrounded by such scenes, the traveler 
begins to realize that he is a stranger; when suddenly a new phenomenon 
appears and fixes the conviction. Every object becomes more visible, and, 
raising his eyes, he beholds the heavens illuminated with an aurora borealis, 
where he reads in fantastic characters of light, that he is, indeed, a sojourner 
in a strange land, and has wandered far from his friends and home in the 
sunny regions of the South. 


Drake became interested in hypnotism and reported in 1844 a Series 
of Experiments in Mesmeric Somniloquism. At this time also he pub- 
lished a paper on the Means of Promoting the Intellectual Improvement 
of Students and Physicians of the Valley of the Mississippi, and a little 
later, one on the Defects and Infirmities of Intellectual and Moral Char- 
acter in Students of Medicine. In the former he says: 


You are destined to blend yourselves with elder brethren, who will present 
but few examples of that reading which no physician can neglect, without 
retarding, and at length arresting his professional growth. If observation 
be the soil, reading is the manure of intellectual culture. In the Institute, 
as throughout your private pupilage, your reading is necessarily rudimental. 
When you enter on the practical duties of the medical profession, you can 
scarcely have acquired more than its elements. In reference to all its de- 
batable departments, you will not have seen more than one aspect of its 
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ever-varying form. Much reading of the same kind in which you have been 
engaged, will still be necessary for the first years of professional life. Then 
will come up the works of the “mighty dead,” the massive volumes of obser- 
vation, experiment and speculation, bequeathed to us by the eminent men 
of all ages, from which you should enrich and invigorate your minds. In 
addition to these, you will have monographs, treatises and systems of your 
more industrious or highly gifted contemporaries. Lastly there is the periodical 
literature of the press, which flows through the profession, in a thousand 
fertilizing currents, inviting every member to drink of the fresh waters of 
discovery and improvement. What is to be thought of the physician or 
surgeon who scarcely vegetates in this exuberance? who remains a dwarf, 
when aliment on which he might become an intellectual giant, is placed be- 
fore him? And yet how few are to be found who put forth their hand and 
pluck that which might confer upon them the power of doing what kings 
and conquerors cannot—rescue the good and great from the jaws of the 
destroyer. Let me exhort, let me conjure you, gentlemen, to turn with deep 
repugnance from the examples of superficial or neglected reading, with which 
you will be surrounded. Labor to make industrious and systematic reading a 
matter of love, of ambition, of duty. Resolve that you will never allow a single 
day to pass without adding something to your previous stock of professional 
learning. Endeavor to establish hours of study; and when they are trenched 
upon by professional duties, supply the loss by the sacrifice of your pleas- 
ures. Indeed, seek to find your pleasure in your books, and not in the 
gossip of the world around you. Raise yourself above it—that you may se- 
cure its admiration. 

. . . Do not slope your course by the example of those with whom you 
will associate, in regard to publishing. Of the thousands who practice the 
profession in the great valley, how few contribute by their pens to the maga- 
zines of knowledge! An immense majority leave no manuscripts behind them 
but their ledgers and recipes. In vain have the most precious original phe- 
nomena passed in review before them, never perhaps to be repeated before 
any other observer. In vain have the arrangements of Providence favored 
them with an opportunity of consigning their names to immortality. In vain 
has the periodical press invited their contributions. With stolid insensibility, 
they neglect the whole, and die without leaving their profession richer than 
they found it. The last mantling on their cheeks should be a blush of shame 
for such criminal neglect. But do not conclude that I recommend extended 
publication, or an indiscriminate putting forth of a// that may fall under your 
observation. No, indeed, for, very far and foreign from what is in my 
mind, would be such advice. Publish that which ought to be published, and 
nothing else. But, you will ask, who shall decide? I answer you, yourselves. 
Study your profession as you ought; read, to know what has been already pub- 
lished ; think, to be assured of the bearing and value of what lies before you; 
and you will seldom offer that which your brethren will not gratefully 
receive. 


In 1822, Drake had first announced his intention of writing his work 


on the Mississippi Valley. Throughout the following years various 
notices appeared in medical journals inviting co-operation of the medical 
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profession; one such is to be found in the first number of the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal (1844). 


Gentlemen: 


You will greatly oblige me by inserting this note in the first number 
of your forthcoming Journal. I am in the “lower country,” as you know, col- 
lecting information on its topography, climate and diseases; but of course 
shall not be able to visit every part of it, and must therefore make known 
my object to its physicians, through the press. 

For many years I have had it in view to write a history of the prevalent 
maladies of the Mississippi Valley, but till within the last two have been 
unable to make those personal observations which are indispensably nec- 
essary to the collection of the required facts and observations. In my 
visit to a part of the South-West, last spring, the courteous liberality of 
its Medical Gentlemen enab'ed me to amass much valuable materials; but 
I need a great deal more, and as a visit to all parts is of course impracticable, 
I shall have to rely to some extent on this mode of soliciting additional 
contributions. 

The remittent and intermittent fevers of the country, especially those of a 
malignant character, and the Yellow Fever of the cities and smaller towns, 
are objects of deepest interest. In reference to the whole, I ask for facts, 
rigidly observed and concisely recorded, without accompanying hypotheses 
or speculations of any kind, as the plan of my projected work excludes, 
I may say almost everything but facts. The circumstances under which autum- 
nal fever assumes a malignant type, its, treatment, and the pathological 
anatomy of its victims, are of the deepest interest. It is almost discreditable 
to us as a profession that, this fever, the great endemic of the United 
States, should be so little known by its anatomical characters. Essentially 
rural in its prevalence, it is to the physicians who practise in the country, 
that we must look for this, and indeed all portions of its history. Of Yellow 
Fever, the same remark might be made; but it is chiefly in New Orleans 
and Mobile, that its treatment and the lesions of structure which it pro- 
duces, can be studied with success. When, however, it appears in villages 
the mode of its origin may be investigated, and facts collected that cannot 
fail to shed light on its causes. It frequently happens, that people go into the 
country with the semina of the fever in their systems, and are taken 
down. The degree in which the disease spreads from them, if it ever does, 
deserves the deepest attention. Thus village and country practitioners, not less 
than city, may contribute to the settlement of the question which has so long 
divided the profession and agitated the community. 

In the South, I find that trismus Nascentium and tetanus both traumatic 
and idiopathic, are much more frequent, than in the higher latitudes, and 
therefore deserve special attention. 

There is reason to think, moreover, that uterine affections, both organic 
and functional, prevail more below, than above the latitude of 33 degrees, 
and the study of them is of course a special duty of the physicians of the 
former. 

On the other hand, the winter endemics, especially the phlegmasiae of the 
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lungs, with tubercular phthisis and scrofula; the natural group of spring 
and summer diseases, cholera morbus, cholera infantum, diarrhea and dysen- 
tery; and the eruptive fevers, appear to be milder in these latitudes, than 
on the banks of the Ohio and the shores of the northern lakes, concerning 
the whole of which I am anxious to receive authentic information. 

I have not, however, made these specifications with the design of limiting 
those who may feel inclined to afford assistance, for every new fact relative 
to the causes, symptoms and treatment of all orders of the maladies of this 
region, will be gratefully received. 

It is my intention to present, in separate chapters, an account of the 
physiology and diseases of the Negro and the Indian, compared with each 
other, and with the white man. For th‘s purpose I have collected a considerable 
number of interesting observations, but wish for many more; and will be 
thankful to those who may have mingled much with the Indians, and 
those who practice on the cotton and sugar plantations, for all the facts 
they can supply, not only in relation to those races, but the famil'es of mixed- 
blood Mulattoes, Quadroons, and Mestizoes. I am particularly anxious to 
acquire precise information concerning the results of the inter-marriage of 
these races for several generations, as it has been lately affirmed, that after 
three or four generations they prove unprolific, and the races expire. 

On my return to Louisville, at the opening of the next session of its 
Medical Institute, I hope to begin the arrangement of the facts I have 
collected, and will be pleased to receive contributions throughout the win- 
ter, and, indeed, to the end of the following summer. If gentlemen 
should at any time prefer to publish their observations, and for that purpose 
should send them to you, or to the editors of the Western Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery, in Louisville, they will be as available to my ob- 
ject as if sent to me in manuscript. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, suffer me to express the hope that your lauda- 
ble enterprise may be extensively patronized. Notwithstanding so many Jour- 
nals are published in the United States, I have had opportunities of knowing 
that there are physicians in every part of the West and South, who do not 
receive one, although all who practise medicine should take at least two, 
if they would keep up with the improvements in the profession. 

With respect, I am your very ob’t serv't, 

New Orleans, May 9th, 1844. DAN’L DrRaKE, M.D. 

One of the most valuable features of this monumental contribution 
on the Mississippi Valley is its originality. Drake collected almost all of 
the data himself. He traveled thousands of miles over the Valley coun- 
try, by stage and by boat. His ideas on the discomforts of travel are ex- 
pressed in an early article, “Thoughts on Modern Travelling; designed 
for Valetudinarians’” (1827). He says of modes of traveling: 


The vehicles of the present day, are steam boats, stage coaches and 
canal boats, neither of which is managed to suit the taste or wants of 
those who travel for health; nor indeed to be encountered with impunity, 
by the sickly or infirm. 

The stage coach, hung on springs, gives but little exercise on smooth 
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roads; while, from the speed with which it is driven, it subjects weakly 
passengers to excessive jolting over rough ones. In the former case, its celerity 
and easy swing often produce nausea, which being seldom carried to the point 
of full vomiting, has most of the distressing attributes of seasickness, 
without any of the ulterior benefits. It is generally crowded with passengers 
who are strangers to one another; and when, from inclement weather, its 
curtains are closely drawn, the condition of every invalid is truly lamentable. 
In the drowsiest hour of the night, the reluctant captives of the stage coach, 
whether in or out of health, are aroused from their beds; a ride of twelve or 
eighteen miles before breakfast, immediately follows; the time allowed for 
that meal and the necessary subsequent repose, is not one third of what is 
requisite; and the meal itself is prepared according to the rule of the tavern, 
and not the taste or wants of those who are to eat it ;—dinner is served up and 
despatched in a similar way; and the unhappy travellers, driven till nine or 
ten o'clock at night, sup with voracious appetites at eleven, and retire, to enjoy 
three or four hours of oppressive and unrefreshing slumber. Finally, the real 
and imaginary dangers, attendant on travelling at night, are sufficient to give 
concern to the most resolute or the most reckless, while to the sick or timid, 
they are absolutely appalling. 

Having in post haste, reached the steam boat, the jaded invalids, in the 
simplicity of their hearts anticipate a speedy manumission; and true it is, 
that this proud monument of American genius, is exempt from many 
of the unpleasant circumstances attendant on the vehicle they have just 
left. However, it is thronged, restless and noisy; and the air of its crowded 
lodging rooms is necessarily confined. A constant tendency to alarm, espe- 
cially after dark, exists among those unaccustomed to their new situation; 
and one or two nights are generally spent without sleep, or at least are greatly 
disturbed; by the end of which period, the itinerant invalids find them- 
selves at the termination of a voyage, which has exercised nothing but their 
tempers and their fears. 

A canal boat excites no alarm, except in the impatient; and affords suf- 
ficient time both for eating and sleeping; to the latter of which, it abun- 
dantly disposes; but its lodging apartments are necessarily limited, and its 
nocturnal atmosphere confined and often oppressive. Its tenants have not 
room on board to walk, and none but the fleetest can venture to escape on 
shore for exercise. Those who in all respects are quite well, may endure 
the ennui which it generates; for cripples, in sound health, it is an ad- 
mirable invention; and for the sick and wounded, it is a mode of transpor- 
tation far preferable to the military litter, but instead of affording exercise, 
it imposes a stagnation, as dead as the tranquil waters of the canal; and, 
considered as a means of invigorating the weak, it falls below the cradle or the 
rocking horse of our nurseries. . 


Of the traveler’s diet, he says: 


He should be circumspect in his diet. The traveller's appetite is strong, 
and may be indulged with some latitude. But nothing can compensate for 
the effect of indigestable food. In the West, there are three standing trav- 
ellers’ dishes, which every invalid should refuse, or eat with fear and trem- 
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bling. These are: 1. Chickens who sing their own death-song under his 
dining-room windows; and are transferred from the aviary to the table, 
with less of culinary than vital heat, in their systems. 2. Rancid and fat bacon, 
fried with eggs until their albumen is coagulated into horn. 3. Hot, unleav- 
ened biscuit, saturated with lard, kneaded the moment before they are 
committed to the pan, and served up while they still send forth columns of 
vapour and volatile oil. To hope that a day’s journey of thirty or forty miles, 
even with the choicest friends; beneath the brightest skies ; amidst the splendid 
Mosaic of our wide-spreading prairies, or under the green canopy of our 
lofty forests; and through an atmosphere, aromatic with the blended odours 
of the Woodbine and the Crab-apple;—in short, to expect that all the 
poetry of nature, and all the companionship of society, can win for us an ex- 
emption from acid stomachs, petulent tempers, and scowling brows, under 
such indulgencies, is to cherish a pleasant but most unprofitable delusion. 


Of particular interest is a series of articles titled “Travelling Mem- 
oranda” or ‘Travelling Editorials” covering the years 1836-37 and 
1843-45 in which Dr. Drake while away on his summer trips of explora- 
tion and study of the Valley, wrote for his own journal his impressions 
of that area, socially, economically and medically. He makes special note 
of the libraries and other physical equipment of the institutions visited. 
These letters contain much of local interest which does not appear in the 
final Treatise. 

In 1849, he returned to the Medical College of Ohio, only to resume 
his position in Louisville a year later, where he remained until 1852. In 
1851, he again evidenced his social consciousness, when he addressed 
to Dr. John C. Warren of Boston, a series of “Letters on Slavery,”’ which 
appeared in the National Intelligencer of Washington. These letters are 
outstanding in their sane consideration of a problem which was at that 
time a matter for heated debate. Dr. Drake had traveled extensively both 
North and.South, and his inquiring mind had gained for him a broader 
view of the question than could be claimed by most citizens, or even most 
statesmen of his day. 

The year 1850 saw the crowning of forty years of research in medical 
topography, with the publication of the first volume of his Treatise. A 
classic of American medicine, Garrison says of it, “There is nothing like 
this book in literature, unless it might be Hippocrates on Airs, Waters 
and Places, and even Hippocrates made no attempt to map out or tri- 
angulate the geographic locale of disease.’’ This volume is included in 
our list of extra-medical material since the information contained extends 
so far beyond the customary limits of a medical treatise. It is a detailed 
study of topography, climate and sociology of this vast area. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association held its meeting in Cincinnati in 1850, and 
when the Chairman of the Committee on Medical Literature reported 
this volume as an “‘achievement of which every doctor in America should 
be proud,” Drake, who was present, was given a demonstration such as 
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had never before been accorded. He was quite overcome and is said to 
have been unable to speak for weeping. He was offered the Presidency of 


the Association, but refused it saying that he was “unworthy of such an 
honor.” 


DISCOURSES 


DELIVERED BY APPOINTMENT, BEFORE THE 


CINCINNATI 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


JANUARY 9TH AND 10TH, 1852. 


BY DANIEL DRAKE, M. D. 


CINCINNATI: 
PUBLISHED FOR THE ASSOCIATION, BY 
MOORE & ANDERSON, 28 FOURTH STREET. 


1852. 
Fic. 3 


Once more in 1852, Drake was recalled to the Medical College of 
Ohio in the interests of saving the school from dissolution. Again he 
returned to his beloved Cincinnati. Early in this year he had delivered 
two addresses or Discourses (Fig. 3) by invitation, before the Cincinnati 
Medical Library Association. These publications hold a particular appeal 
for medical librarians. The occasion was the opening of the reading 
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rooms of a medical library. The first address is on the medical history of 
Cincinnati, the second is titled, “On the Origin and Influence of Medical 
Periodical Literature and the Benefits of Public Medical Libraries.’’ By 
“public” it is evident that he means the centralization of material into 
one general collection. He says: 


The books owned by the physicians of this, or any other considerable city 
of the United States, if brought together, would make a large and imposing 
collection; yet, if examined and classed, it would be found, that the ma- 
jority in every library are the same in kind. Each physician, indeed, purchases 
chiefly those which are suitable for reference in daily practice, and adapted 
to the tuition of his pupils. Even when, from time to time, he augments 
his library, it is with new elementary or practical works, which are to supersede 
, those with which he set out. Such libraries of course have their use, but it 
! must be admitted, that they are superficial and limited; and that improve- 
ment by reading is soon at an end with such resources only. The true and 
healthful bibliothical element of the mind, consists of monographs, reforts 
of original observations, and the systematic works, which, in different ages, 
have presented the existing facts and principles of the profession, as they 
appeared to men of genius and experience. Such works have been, at all 
times, appearing and disappearing. They are not like ordinary compilations 
superseded by others of a later imprint, but a new generation overlooks them. 
They are like great men who have retired from the public gaze. They 
lie embalmed in the truths with which they are penetrated and can not 
decay; but like the bodies of kings and philosophers, steeped in spices 
and deposited in the catacombs, they are found only in unfrequented closets 
and alcoves. . . . I fervently hope that the profession in each city, will 
cast away all jealousy -and strife and evil speaking, and nobly emulate each 
other in those labors of observation, experiment, reading and ‘publication, 
which are necessary to the building up of an enlightened and liberal profes- 
sion in our highly favored land. Among the measures which they can and 
should adopt, is that in which we are now engaged. They should each have 
a city library in which all the past and current periodical literature of our 
own and much of that of foreign lands should be constantly received; in 
which all the medical writings past and present of our own country should 
be collected; in which the imperishable works of past ages, and the great 
and expansive works of all the present, should be collected and brought 
within the reach of the inquiring student; and the physician, whose means 
are too limited to permit his doing more, than purchase the ordinary com- 
pilations of the day. This would be taking up medical improvement where our 
schools lay it down. We are too much accustomed to look to them for the 
elevation of our profession. Experience has proved that, in this country, they 
are not permitted to do more than teach the rudiments of the science. On 
that knowledge our students engage in the duties of the profession, and 
grow old in practice, without becoming profound in science. It is for those 
who congregate in cities to create and use, and offer to all around, the means 
of more varied learning and deeper research. 


Drake here expresses, almost a hundred years ago, the ideals of medical 
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library service toward which we strive today. Juettner tells us that Drake 
donated 140 volumes to this new library. That he was the moving spirit 
in the project is shown by the fact that the Library Association failed to 
survive him more than three months. 

Dr. Drake began the school year in the fall of 1852, but became ill 
on October 26, developed the physical symptoms of pneumonia and 
died on November 6. He is buried in Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincin- 
nati, beside his beloved wife. 

Two of Drake’s works were published posthumously. One, the sec- 
ond volume of his Treatise, which was brought out by Drs. S. Hanbury 
Smith and Francis C. Smith, in 1854, is a volume of almost a thousand 
pages, dealing with the diseases of the Valley. The second is a collection 
of reminiscent letters to his children, edited by his son and titled Pioneer 
Life in Kentucky; this was written during the period 1847-49, describing 
his early life and the conditions under which he lived as a child and 
young man. These are among the finest examples of Dr. Drake’s descrip- 
tive powers and are said to give one of the best pictures of pioneer life 
in the United States. He says of the urge to transcribe these memories: 


As soon as I left the University, [they} began to gambol before me as 
friskily as a troop of fairies in the nectary of a blue violet. I then saw that 
I had no recourse but to drown them in ink, and lay them out on paper 
to dry, like butterflies in the cabinet of the entomologist. This I have 
now undertaken to do; but as drowned fairies are not so fair as the living, nor 
dead butterflies so beautiful as those which are swarming in the beams of the 
summer sun, so, I am quite sure, you will find my delineations very far in- 
ferior to the images which memory has recalled into existence. 


No mention has been made of Daniel Drake’s verse, of which four 
specimens are at hand. Of his wife he wrote: 


When moving through the mingled crowd, 
Her lofty bearing spoke her proud, 

For pride and pertness own’d her power, 
‘Ere yet her brow began to lower. 

But when her kindling spirit breath’d 

On those she lov’d, on those who griev'd, 
Joy felt his quicken’d pulses leap 

And sorrow e’en forgot to weep. 


His tribute to the American pioneer is unsurpassed. 


The early history, biography and scenery of the Valley of the Mississippi 
will confer on our literature a variety of important benefits. They furnish 
new and stirring themes for the historian, the poet, the novelist, the drama- 
tist, and the orator. They are equally rich in events and objects for the 
historical painter. As a great number of those who first threaded the lonely 
and silent labyrinths of our primitive woods were men of intelligence, the 
story of their perils and exploits has a dignity which does not belong to 
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the early history of other nations. We should delight to follow in their 
footsteps, and stand upon the spot, where, at night, they lighted up the fire 
of hickory bark to frighten off the wolf; where the rattlesnake infused his 
deadly poison into the foot of the rash intruder on his ancient domain; where 
in the deep grass, they laid, prostrate and breathless, while the enemy, in 
Indian file, passed unconscious on his march. We should plant willows 
over the spots once fertilized with their blood, and the laurel tree where 
they met the unequal war of death, and remained conquerors of the little 
field. 

From the hero we should pass to the hero’s wife, the companion of his toil, 
and too often the victim of the dangers into which he plunged. We shall 
find her great according to the occasion; contented under deprivation, and 
patient through that sickness of the heart which nature inflicts on her who 
wanders from the home of her fathers; watchful that her little ones should not 
stray from the cabin door, and be lost in the dark and savage woods; wild 
with alarm when the night closed in, and the wanderer did not return; or 
frantic with terror when the yell of the Indian told the dreadful tale that 
he had been made a captive, and could no more be folded to her bosom. 
We should follow her to other scenes, when the merciless foe pursued the 
mover’s boat, or assaulted the little cabin where, in the dark and dismal night, 
the lone family must defend itself or perish. Here it was that she rose above 
her sex in active courage, and displayed in defense of her offspring more than 
of herself, such examples of self-possession and personal bravery as clothe 
her in a new robe of moral grandeur. 


Dr. Drake was interested in the moral training of his students as 


deeply as in their educational advancement. At one time he delivered a 
series of Sunday morning lectures in Cincinnati on medical ethics, the 
morals of the medical profession and the relations of physicians to each 
other, to their patients and to the communities which they serve. He says 
on this subject in his Discourses: 


Medicine is a physical science, but a social profession. What skeletons 
are to the comparative anatomist, and plants to the botanist, people in 
health and disease are to the physician. Both his elementary studies and his 
after duties are prosecuted in their midst, and can be pursued nowhere else. 
He may be in feeling a cynic, or in taste a recluse, but, practically, he must 
be ever present among the masses, acting and being re-acted on by them. 
Thus, per necessitatem, he is made a member of the community in which 
. follows his vocation and becomes more or less colored by its characteristic 
ayes. 


He was a member of the Episcopal Church and in Louisville joined any 
students who wished it in a Sunday morning prayer meeting. He strongly 
opposed the High Church movement, and shortly before his death wrote 
over the signature ‘‘Western Layman” a series of papers on this subject 
in the Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder, which attracted much attention. 
He was well read in the Bible and theological literature. 
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Almost all his life he was involved in financial difficulties. His medi- 
cal periodicals were operated at a deficit. His Treatise yielded no profit 
before his death; the maps of the volume, alone, had been engraved at a 
personal expense of more than $2500. 

Dr. Samuel D. Gross, a friend of many years standing, describes Dr. 
Drake’s appearance and bearing: 


The personal appearance of Dr. Drake was striking and commanding. No 
one could approach him, or be in his presence, without feeling that he was 
in contact with a man of superior intellect and acquirement. His features, 
remarkably regular, were indicative of manly beauty, and were lighted up 
and improved by blue eyes of wonderful power and penetration. When ex- 
cited by anger, or emotion of any kind, they literally twinkled in their 
sockets, and he looked as if he could pierce the very soul of his opponent. His 
countenance was sometimes staid and solemn; but generally, especially when 
in the presence of his friends, radiant and beaming. His forehead, though not 
expansive, was high, well-fashioned, and strongly denotive of intellect. The 
mouth was of moderate size, the lips of medium thickness, and the chin 
rounded off and well-proportioned. The nose was prominent, but not too 
large. The frosts of sixty-seven winters had slightly silvered his temples, but 
had made no other inroad upon his hair. He was nearly six feet high, rather 
slender and well-formed. 


Daniel Drake will live forever in the annals of American medicine. 
As an educator his influence was unsurpassed. He loved his country and 
his own Western country in particular; with a religious fervor and was 


a powerful factor in its rapid development. He was industrious and de- 
vout, a life-long student, not only of medicine, but of all branches of the 
scientific and literary thought of his day. He was a philanthropist, ever 
furthering the best interests of his fellow man. His epitaph bespeaks his 
character and reputation among his own people: 


Sacred to the memory of Daniel Drake, a learned and distinguished physi- 
cian, an able and philosophic writer, an eminent teacher of the medical art, 
a citizen of exemplary virtue and public spirit, a man rarely equalled in 
all the gentler qualities which adorn social and domestic life. His fame is in- 
delibly written in the records of his country. His good deeds, impressed 
on beneficent public institutions, endure forever. He lived in the fear of God 
and died in the hope of salvation. 

He who rests here was an early inhabitant and untiring friend of the City 
of Cincinnati, with whose prosperity his fame is inseparably connected. 
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professor and author. Cincinnati, Applegate and Co. 1855. pp. 372-74.) 

To Mrs. Mansfield. (In Mansfield, E. D.: Memoir of the life and services of Daniel 
Drake, M.D., physician, professor and author. Cincinnati, Applegate and Co. 1855. 
p. 374.) 


Note. The lists given here are of necessity incomplete, the references having been 
gathered only from the material available to the author. The study has been made in 
the hope of bringing to light further publications and manuscripts. In the Medical 
Library of the Cincinnati General Hospital, the Library of the Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society of Ohio, the Draper Collection of the Wisconsin Historical Library, 
and probably in other libraries, there are manuscript collections of Drake material of 
which lists might well be published. In consideration of the fact that all original Drake 
items and most reprinted ones are rare, it is further hoped that certain of these master- 
pieces may attain republication in the not too distant future. 





A Mind Prepared: O. W. Holmes and “The 
Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever,” 1843 


By Henry R. VietTs, M.D. 


HUNDRED YEARS ago, on February 13, 1843, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, a rather indifferent practitioner of medicine whose in- 
terests were mainly in writing and in the teaching of anatomy, 

read a paper before the Boston Society for Medical Improvement on 
“The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever.” At the time it was delivered, 
this paper was the most important contribution made in America to the 
advancement of medicine. The ideas that stimulated Holmes’s brilliant 
essay, however, were not accepted at once, even by his colleagues in Bos- 
ton. Outside of his circle, particularly in Philadelphia, his thesis was 
violently opposed even for a decade after it was uttered. Only in 1855, 
when the arguments were again presented by Holmes in the form of a 
reprinting of his essay, with an added, pungent introduction and a new, 
dynamic title, “Puerperal Fever as a Private Pestilence,’’ was the con- 
tagiousness of childbed fever widely accepted by the medical profession. 
In the meantime, Holmes’s observations were completely confirmed by 
the sound, practical investigations of Semmelweis in Vienna, who added 
the simple expedient of washing the doctor’s hands in calcium chloride 
to prevent the carrying of infection from one person to another. Semmel- 
weis also discovered that puerperal fever was a form of septicemia, a 
most important finding, completely overlooked by Holmes. Both men 
met the same violent opposition from the orthodox obstetricians of the 
day. Holmes refused to quarrel. He quietly stood his ground after stating 
his case. “I take no offence,” he wrote in 1855, “and attempt no retort. 
No man makes a quarrel with me over the counterpane that covers a 
mother, with a new-born infant at her breast.”” Semmelweis, of a less 
sturdy nature, brooded over his wrongs, wrote “‘open letters’’ against the 
man midwives and finally died insane. 

As Holmes speculated about the contagiousness of puerperal fever 
in 1843, we, in 1943, may inquire why he became interested in a subject 
which seems at first so foreign to his nature. The man and the oppor- 
tunity met, but what was the nature of the driving force that stimulated 
the ideas embodied in his epochal paper? 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 1843, was a man without a secure posi- 
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tion in the medical life of Boston. Having graduated from Harvard 
College in the class of 1829, he studied at the Harvard Medical School 
and abroad for the subsequent period of six years and received his M.D. 
degree from his alma mater in 1836. He then began to practice, but his 
heart was never in the daily contact with the ill. He was primarily a 
teacher and a writer. In medicine he began his teaching with his friend 
Humphreys Storer in the newly founded Tremont Medical School, spent 
three autumn months for two years, moreover, demonstrating anatomy 
and physiology to the students at the Dartmouth Medical School and, in 
the meantime, waited for his more auspicious medical opportunities. He 
wooed literature, both medical and literary. On the medical side he took 
up the cudgels against eclecticism in his lectures on ‘Homeopathy and 
Its Kindred Delusions,”’ before the Boston Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. These addresses were scholarly, informative and 
witty, revealing in Holmes those rarely combined qualities of literary 
artistry and the crusading spirit in proper combination, suitable for pain- 
less injection and rapid absorption. He found, moreover, another outlet 
for his energetic mind, now veering toward a career as a teacher of 
anatomy, in the meetings of the Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, a lively social and medical club that met every few weeks at the 
homes of its members. In the group were the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the profession in Boston, the firmly established men as well as 
a group of the younger physicians of which Holmes was a leading mem- 
ber. In Holmes’s coterie were his fellow students of Paris days, the 
students who had studied under Louis, a master physician of his time. 
Among them were Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, J. Mason Warren, George 
Amory Bethune, Herman Brimmer Inches, George Cheyne Shattuck, Jr., 
and Robert William Hooper. Only James Jackson, Jr., was missing, for 
his tragic death in 1834 had taken from them one of Louis’s favorite 
pupils and their most beloved friend. 

Holmes seldom missed a meeting of the ‘Medical Improvement’’ 
and we find him making his due contributions to the deliberations of 
the club. From the dissecting room he produced “‘two toe nails, greatly 
lengthened and thickened,” and a uterus showing fibroid tumors, from a 
negro woman, aged twenty-five. In the years before 1843, he reported 
a case of syphilis contracted by a medical student in the delivery of a 
woman and, in quite another and more historical vein, “read a paper con- 
taining sketches of some of the principal medical characters in Paris,” 
on November 8, 1841. At a subsequent meeting Holmes brought in 
“Mr. Freeman, the giant from the West,”’ a 19 year old, 340 pound 
man, seven feet, four inches in height, presumably a victim of acro- 
megaly, a disease not recognized at the time. His facies was that of an 
older man, his joints were lax and he could bend his elbow either back- 
wards or sideways. The learned doctors were much interested and 
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voted Mr. Freeman ‘$5.00 to be paid out of the funds of the Society.” 
Holmes also acted as librarian and drew up and had printed the list of 
books and periodicals owned by the Club. The minutes of the Society do 
not record where this current medical literature was kept, but it was 
ultimately added to the Boston Atheneum, with the original books of 
the Second Social, or Boston Medical Library, now contained in the pres- 
ent Boston Medical Library. 

Holmes was, therefore, an active, contributing member of the Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement. Constantly in touch with the current 
medical thought in Boston, as well as a reader of the literature from 
outside this charmed circle, is it any wonder that he should have been 
profoundly moved by the frequent reports of death from puerperal fever, 
as they were brought before the Society at meeting after meeting by his 
senior colleagues? . 

Puerperal fever became prevalent in the spring of 1842. Dr. Putnam 
was able to report in June that fourteen or fifteen cases had occurred 
in Salem, about half of them in April. The disease was also frequently 
seen on Cape Cod. Again in June, Dr. Walter Channing, the professor of 
obstetrics in the Harvard Medical School, read his notes of thirteen fatal 
cases of puerperal fever which he had seen in Boston and its vicinity, 
most of them within that month. 

Some conversation followed, at the meeting of June 27, 1842, upon 
the prevalence of puerperal fever that spring. Dr. Hayward remarked 
that in passing through the town of Pembroke recently he had heard that 
there had been a good deal of erysipelas there and that there had been 
two cases of puerperal peritonitis fatal there within a week. Dr. Sweat 
also remarked that he had had four or five cases of puerperal fever in 
New York that season, and that it was still prevalent there. 

The subject was not allowed to drop and at almost every meeting 
of the ‘Medical Improvement’’ some mention was made of puerperal 
fever. Dr. Storer spoke of puerperal convulsions and Dr. Hale mentioned 
an “epidemic” in Bath, New Hampshire, with eighteen or nineteen 
deaths. 

It was not until October, however, that the doctors in the Society 
became fully aroused, for on October 10, Dr. Fisher made his report 
on the illness of Dr. Whitney, not a member of the Society, from a dis- 
secting wound following the postmortem examination on a woman 
dying of puerperal fever. The report is perhaps worth quoting in full 
from the records of the Society for Medical Improvement. 


The examination was made September 30 by Dr. Whitney of Newton 
and two students. Dr. Whitney had upon one of his fingers a hangnail 
which had not been troublesome but which he found to be bleeding after 
the examination. The examination was made on Friday. On Saturday Dr. 
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Whitney came to Boston. As he was going home in the cars, he felt very 
chilly, and in the night became quite feverish. Sunday morning, however, he 
attended to his business, and was at church in the afternoon. Sunday night 
he was more feverish and took a dose of physic. Monday morning he was 
quite faint on going downstairs, and then first observed an unpleasant 
sensation in his hand. When washing he noticed a red spot about the size 
of a pea about half way up his arm, over the radius, and a fine red line 
extending from it to the thumb. By night these red lines were very numer- 
ous. On Tuesday the arm was very much swelled, and was rapidly increasing, 
and his fever was very high. He had also sickness at the stomach. On 
Wednesday leeches were applied and a blister to the upper part of the arm. 
Dr. Fisher was sent for from town. He found him with his face flushed; 
tongue coated, white; pulse 130 full; great tenderness in the armpit; and 
soreness on that side of the chest extending across to the other. More leeches 
were applied and he took an emetic Wednesday evening. Thursday he had 
pains over the whole part of the chest, and complained of pain in his liver. 
The arm was more swollen. On Friday the arm was swollen to the size of 
his thigh. The inflammation had not, however, extended above the blister. 
The tongue was red and his bowels were costive. Saturday he was delirious, 
and on Sunday did not know Dr. Fisher. The arm was of a leaden hue, 
and there were two spots which indicated suppuration, but were not opened. 
He could not protrude his tongue, which was dry, stiff, and glossy. His 
bowels were swollen and tender. His prostration was great. The course pur- 
sued with him has been wine and tonics. The swelling of the arm is now 
subsiding, but he remains in a very equivocal state. His student thirty years 
of age sewed up the body. He had no wound on his hands, but merely a scar 
from a burn. He was with Dr. Whitney till Wednesday. That night he 
became unwell. His left arm became painful, and also his side, and the 
glands of the throat. On Friday he had fever similar in character to that of 
Dr. Whitney but not so severe. He had great general soreness, but particularly 
of the left side, where there was an appearance like that of erysipelas, which 
he thought was produced by a poultice. On Saturday he was in a dying 
state. On Friday night his bowels began to swell, and on Saturday were 
enormously distended, and the skin of a purple color. He died two hours 
after Dr. Fisher saw him on Saturday. On Friday the other student began 
to be unwell and went home. Dr. Fisher had heard nothing of him since. 


The death of Dr. Whitney’s student, however, did not result in any 
direct action by the Society. Other cases were reported of puerperal 
fever, by Hale, Channing, and Townsend, during November and De- 
cember. The fate of Dr. Whitney and the second student is not known. 

In January the death of a physician was recorded. This was reported 
by Dr. John B. S. Jackson, nephew of James Jackson, who had studied 
with Dupuytren, Roux and Lisfranc in Paris, Syme in Edinburgh, and 
with Bright, Addison and Hodgkin in London. He, a pathologist, was 
a prominent member of the Society. His father was the uncle of Charles 
Jackson, a justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, whose daughter 
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Amelia, Oliver Wendell Holmes had married on June 15, 1840. Jack- 
son’s report was read before the Society on January 9, 1843. 


Dr. Barker of Lynn made an examination of a case of puerperal fever last 
Monday ev’g. He had at the time several open sores on each hand, and 
pricked himself while sewing up the body. On Tuesday he was not very 
well but was out. He was out also on Wednesday morning, but most of the 
day kept on the sofa. He had a rigor on Tuesday and also on Wednesday 
followed by intense heat. On Thursday Dr. Jackson was sent for to see 
him. He had had no sleep that night, very ardent thirSt, complained of pain 
about the shoulders, but had no affection of the axilla or of the absorbents. 
There was considerable swelling of the shoulcer, and some redness which was 
probably produced by the local applications. There were, however, red spots 
about the clavicle which could not have been owing to them. His pulse 
had been 120, was then 108. The pain in the head back and limbs was not 
severe. He had taken cathartics of senna and of calomel and jalap which had 
operated freely. As he was a very strong athletic man Dr. Jackson advised 
bleeding from the arm, and if no relief by night, leeches to the shoulder. 
He was bled 18 0z’s and at night had the leeches applied. His pulse im- 
mediately fell after the b!eeding. The shoulder after the application of 
the leeches became easier, but pain then came on in the left side about 
the short ribs, and he had seven or eight leeches applied here. On Saturday 
his friends sent up word that he was not so well, and in the afternoon 
Dr. Jackson again saw him with Dr. Peirson of Salem. He had failed 
much. His skin was damp and inactive. There had been some wandering. He 
was put upon calomel opiates. He had" since heard that he continued to 
sink and that on Sunday he was put upon stimulants. He died at six o'clock 
last evening. 


At the next meeting, January 23, 1843, Dr. Jackson said that since 
the last meeting of the Society a postmortem examination had been made 
of Dr. Barker of Lynn, and an intense pleurisy found upon the left side. 
Dr. Jackson then asked the opinion of the Society as to the contagion 
of puerperal fever, and the probability of physicians communicating it 
from one patient to another. An ‘animated discussion followed, and on 
the motion of Dr. Jackson it was voted that it be continued at the next 
meeting.’” Holmes was present, with Otis, Parkman, Hooper, Gray, 
Shattuck, Jr., Bethune, Storer, Clark, Fisher, Inches, Putnam, Strong, 
Wyman, and J. B. S. Jackson, with Charles E. Ware as Secretary and 
Otis in the Chair. 

The idea of “communicating it from one patient to another,” as first 
expressed by J. B. S. Jackson, was enough for Holmes. The spark had 
struck and before the next meeting, only three weeks later, on Febru- 
ary 13, 1843, Holmes had his paper ready. At this meeting, after the 
paper was read, it was duly voted that the essay be published. This was 
done in the April number of The New England Quarterly Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery, pp. 503-530, a new journal, begun that year, and 
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edited by two of Holmes’s close associates, Charles E. Ware, the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Medical Improvement,” and Samuel Parkman. 

The paper, with its subsequent printing in 1855, with additions, 
is too well known to require comment here. It should be emphasized, 
however, that Holmes, inspired by the words of J. B. S. Jackson, com- 
posed this classical account in three weeks, and that his paper was written 
in a thoroughly ‘‘modern” manner, with a careful survey of the existing 
literature and with actual case data gathered from his contemporaries. 
Although he did not attend the patients himself, he got the facts, mar- 
shalled them into shape, set forth his sound arguments and made history 
when he wrote, “the time has come when the existence of a private 
pestilence in the sphere of a single physician should be looked upon not 
as a misfortune but as a crime.’ No doctor has ever written a more force- 
ful or sound utterance. The man and the idea had indeed met and the 
“mind prepared” struck fire in a manner seldom exceeded by a member 
of our profession. 
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The Medical School Library in Wartime* 


By LouIsE WALKER 


N PEACE and in war I believe all of us are anxious to contribute to 
the ultimate happiness of mankind. In this aim we have a bond both 
with doctors, with their care for the physical and mental well-being 

of people and their obligation to keep themselves free from prejudice, 
and with other librarians and educators who, at their best, are searching 
for and disseminating truth with the same selfless objectiveness as the 
scientist. The philosophy of the medical school library has not been 
changed in this regard by war. For the medical library (or the medical 
school for that matter) to sell out to propagandized or unscientific sci- 
ence, or for it to encourage the students under its influence to think along 
lines of group interest or self-glorification merely, would be as damaging 
to the values we hope to preserve as for the hospital to cease caring for 
those who need care and accept, instead, only such patients as could be 
patched up for war duty. 

This is not to say that changes in function have not taken place. They 
have—many of them. The accelerated program, reduced staff, the in- 
creasing number of ‘‘our”’ doctors who are away and of other doctors who 
are here, the changed emphasis in teaching and research, difficulties of 
international communication, all have necessitated revisions in tech- 
niques. While all our regular work goes on, we are faced with new 
problems daily. The Archibald Church Library of the Northwestern 
University Medical School is probably typical of the large school library. 
A brief discussion of its experience may be of some use and interest. 

Our first difficulty was in the acquisition of European journals. Dur- 
ing the period when having them shipped was merely risky and not 
impossible, we instructed our agent in Amsterdam to continue sending 
them as long as possible. By some stroke of fortune most of them got 
through. The French journals were the first to be blocked. The others 
came until late in 1941. When it was discovered that this library had 
received more than any other library, its responsibilities were clear. First, 
all journals needed for indexing in the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus were loaned to the American Medical Association. Then, the 
entire subscription list of the Army Medical Library was checked and 


* Read before the Conference of Medical Librarians at the Tri-State Hospital Assem- 
bly in Chicago, Illinois, May 1943. 
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issues lacking in its collection sent for microfilming. Recently, a list of all 
recent journals from Axis-dominated countries was sent to the Navy 
Department. Issues from 1939 to date are now being recorded for the 
Library of Congress union catalogue of holdings of foreign journals 
of interest to the war effort. Inter-library loans sent out in 1941-42 
jumped to 894 from the 204 of the previous year. Later microfilms were 
substituted for loans. Many requests for information about articles or 
journals were answered. Lists of holdings were copied again and again. 

When it was no longer possible to receive journals through any 
regular channels, a Joint Committee on Foreign Importations was 
formed by the American Library Association, Medical Library Associa- 
tion and Special Libraries Association. This committee, with the co- 
operation of the United States government worked out a plan for 
bringing into this country a limited number of scientific journals. This 
library joined this plan, but did not receive any journals via this channel. 
Through the efforts of this committee, however, journals being held in 
Bermuda were released and a small number of 1942 issues reached this 
country. Not all of them have been indexed by the American Medical 
Association due to difficulties in securing them on loan. Information as 
to their whereabouts is available through Mr. Thomas Fleming, Li- 
brarian of the College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia Univer- 
sity), and will probably be included in the Library of Congress Union 
List. The importations plan ceased to function at the end of 1942. 

At present, plans are being made for making foreign journals avail- 
able. The Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus and several abstract 
journals are prepared to index them. Free microfilms of articles are avail- 
able to libraries requesting them. The Library of Congress has begun a 
union catalogue. The situation is more satisfactory than it has been at any 
time since war was declared. Our job now is to keep informed on all 
sources of information and plans of action and to do what we can to 
support a non-competitive arrangement of deposit and distribution. It 
seems to me that all of us would benefit more from a complete record 
in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus and a complete file in the 
Army Medical Library, or other government libraries from whom we 
could order microfilms, than from odd issues distributed among a large 
number of institutions. We must be tolerant of some duplication of 
effort in working this out, and we must ourselves develop a sense of 
common ownership of vital material—we must feel a definite obligation 
to share it with each other. 

The various problems incident to the acquisition of books and of 
other material from the allied nations are not yet of sufficient importance 
to discuss here. 

The second problem to be taken care of was the change in type of 
acquisition. Of course, this is at all times a matter of study, but the revi- 
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sions of the curriculum and of the research program caused by the war 
called for, and still call for, more prompt and radical reflection in the 
buying program than usual. Tropical medicine suddenly became of great 
interest to northern schools, additional material on physics was necessary 
in connection with physiological research on aviation, documents in- 
creased in importance for us. All such subjects as chemical warfare, first 
aid, wounds, shock, military sanitation became prominent. 

In 1941 a special section devoted to military medicine was set up in 
the Reference Department. There are now about one hundred and 
seventy-five books and pamphlets (exclusive of reprints) shelved here. 
A large proportion of these items are British and American documents— 
field manuals, technical manuals, selective service bulletins, first aid 
manuals and the like. Documents contain some of the best material pub- 
lished and are infinitely cheaper than any other publications. Three com- 
pilations on the first World War—Butler’s Australian Army Medical 
Services in the War of 1914-18, MacPherson’s History of the Great War, 
based on Official [British] Documents (the medical volumes), and the 
U. S. Surgeon General’s Office’s Medical Department of the United 
States Army in the World War—are often useful. We have tried to keep 
this collection very selective, except in the bibliography and document 
section, in the belief that there is a great deal of duplication in the vol- 
umes offered and that the periodical literature is still of prime importance. 
Pertinent reprints were brought together, but no attempt was made to 
solicit them, as they can be more efficiently cared for by the American 
College of Surgeons, American Medical Association, American Hospital 
Association, and others who have package library service. At the time 
this collection was assembled, we mailed a mimeographed subject and 
author list to each member of our faculty. 

Then, the Library's subscription list was.examined and a few more 
journals on military medicine and chemical warfare added. At that time 
the Reference Librarian began a card index to all articles in journals 
received in the Library on subjects connected with war medicine. She has 
kept this up to date, using, for the most part, the subject headings in the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. As the Library receives regularly 
six hundred and thirty-four journals and many additional odd issues, the 
bibliography has become a pretty comprehensive affair. No doubt most 
medical libraries are keeping some such files according to their needs, 
but now that we have so many gaps in journal files it is necessary to know 
about and use each other’s bibliographies. Any library may be the one 
where that elusive reference can be found. 

Discussion of the military medicine bibliography brings us to the 
subject of changes in the reference service. The most important change is 
one of policy. While medical reference departments have always been 
disposed to do more “spoon feeding’—copying of references and the 
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like—for their readers than do other libraries, they have made some 
attempt to limit such service and to teach their readers to use reference 
books for themselves, or to have the routine work done by clerical help. 
Certainly, it is wasteful to use the time of well-trained reference and 
bibliography specialists in typing slips and pulling books off the shelves. 
It also contributes to the difficulty of getting competent people with 
cultivated minds to accept positions on the reference staff and it does its 
share in keeping salaries low. At a time like this, however, when help is 
at a premium, physicians are tremendously overburdened and the need 
is great, it seems obvious that we are justified in doing everything possi- 
ble to save the physician’s time. The Archibald Church Library is follow- 
ing that principle. Whenever clerical work would interfere with more 
specialized service, we do not feel justified in doing it. Otherwise time is 
the only limit. This policy also means that the Reference Librarian studies 
to anticipate demands, improve arrangement, etc. The Reader’s Digest’s 
comment on the accelerated program—about the Princeton student who 
left class to go to the washroom and returned to find that he had missed 
the entire Sophomore year—is not without its grain of truth. 

Types of questions have changed or, more accurately, been “added 
unto.”” There is a larger proportion of questions on the basic sciences in 
contrast to questions on clinical subjects. These questions are largely in 
connection with physiological and chemical research. Far more requests 
for information about the whereabouts of physicians, bureaus, etc., are 
received. Answers require much more careful investigation, now that 
changes of address are so frequent. 

Before our General and Base Hospital units left for active duty, we 
answered many questions on military medicine and army organization 
and gave advice on selections of books together with information about 
publishers, prices, etc. There is an increasing call for non-medical in- 
formation on selective service and all the other machinery of war. It 
is not the business of the medical library to have all this information on 
hand, but it is important that it know the proper sources to call. The 
steady stream of questions on war medicine is taken care of largely 
through the bibliography and special collection described above. 

As our relationship with South America grows closer, more letters in 
Spanish and Portuguese come in for translation. While it is the policy 
of this library to refer requests for long translations to translating services 
or private individuals, we do translate short passages on occasion, and, 
of course, we translate whatever is necessary for understanding or carry- 
ing on a piece of reference work. Incidentally, two of our cataloguers 
have studied Spanish in anticipation of a larger influx of Spanish material. 

The increased need for utilization of each other’s resources has 
called for a wider dissemination of information about our holdings and 
services. This library has sent descriptions of itself to the Special Libraries 
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Association, the Medical Library Association and the Civilian Informa- 
tion Center at the Chicago Public Library. 

Non-medical questions, or questions involving the use of non- 
medical books come in at all times—peace or war. Requests for informa- 
tion on rare books, bindings, obscure historical points, have decreased 
with the war due to the pressure of daily work, but current material of 
a general or non-medical nature is, if anything, more frequently de- 
manded. We have always felt that a good reference librarian should be 
reasonably well acquainted with reference tools outside her immediate 
field—especially biographical and bibliographical—and we have de- 
veloped a fairly strong general reference collection along these lines. It 
is proving increasingly useful. Medical school libraries, with their close 
co-operation with other university libraries and with their historical per- 
spective, are peculiarly able to serve hospital or other ‘‘working”’ libraries 
in answering questions involving these types of books. Here are a few 
examples from such questions recently answered: 

1. “Verify the statement ‘William Prescott was struck on his eye 
with a piece of bread by a companion, thus causing the loss of that eye’” 
—answered from the Dictionary of American Biography. 

2. “Who is editor of the series called ‘Progressive Guide to Read- 
ing’?”’—answered from the Cumulative Book Index. 

3. “What is the full name of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Bard?”’—answered from Who’s Who in America. 

4. “How do you pronounce ‘i’th’?”"—answered from the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary. 

5. “Verify a recent publication by the Labor Department on indus- 
trial fatigue’ —found in the United States Document Catalog, which 
indicated that it was a reprint from the Monthly Labor Review, a journal 
in our library. 

6. “What periodical index includes ‘Electrical Engineering’?’’—an- 
swered from Faxon’s Guide to Indexed Periodicals. 

7. Request for material on weight of bodies in water—found in 
Source Book of Physics. 

It has been proved many times that a library with few books and a 
good catalogue and reference collection and staff is superior in function 
to one with larger book stock and weak reference collection and staff. 
Of course the books must be some place—but I trust that the point is 
clear. 

One more change has been brought about by war—change in 
clientele. The Archibald Church Library formerly served its own faculty, 
students, alumni, affiliated hospitals, and the faculties of other medical 
schools directly, all other individuals through other libraries only. Now 
we have extended direct service to all medical officers in uniform. The 
re-opening of the Wesley Memorial Hospital’s School of Nursing has 
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automatically provided us with a new group of students. In taking care 
of this larger and busier group with no increase in staff, we have allowed 
desirable instruction in the use of the library to lapse. We have con- 
tinued education in library procedure by indirect means, and are inter- 
ested in improving and adapting our program to the present situation. 
Probably the greatest single service the school library could render the 
hospital library would be to turn out the perfect interne—paragon of 
library knowledge, courtesy and self reliance. The hospital librarian could 
be of real help to us by letting us know what sort of information on li- 
braries our students need and lack when they leave us. 

I have described only those things in the library which have been 
definitely changed by the war. Most of the situations described are com- 
mon to us all, though their importance and the ways in which they are 
met vary with the type of library. The principles and purposes of the 
medical library remain the same and the standard of excellence has not 
changed. Any library with a sound foundation (perhaps I should add 
“and a little money in the budget’) will be able to meet the future’s 
tasks. 





Foreign Names 


By RICHARD G. WAGNER 


OME foreigners have names which are so strange to us, or they are 
so different in form from ours, that we often find it difficult to 
distinguish surnames from forenames, titles from names proper. 

We are apt to designate the last half of a compound surname as the 
surname; we are liable to omit accents; we may give an author’s forenames 
in a different language from his surname. In fact it is possible to do 
many things wrong. It is the purpose of this article to clarify a few of 
these variations and to obviate their difficulties. 

To begin with, the alphabetization of names in all foreign dictionaries 
of biography is not the same.* Were we, for instance, to look in the 
Swedish who’s who “Vem ir det’ for a man by the name of Oberg, we 
would find it, not under ‘“‘O,”’ but at the end of the alphabet after “Z” 
because the Swedish alphabet contains three auxiliary letters ‘‘a,” “A,” 
“6,” which always file after ‘‘Z.” Similarly, a Spaniard by the name of 
Llamas is listed after all names beginning with “‘L,” since “LI” is a 
separate letter coming after ““L.”’ Therefore it is well to know the letter- 
order in the language of the name sought or one may miss it by looking 
in the wrong place. 


NATIONALITY OF NAME 


Generally an author’s nationality can be established from the title- 
page of his book; that is, from honors following his name or from a 
preface, introduction, etc. At times one cannot be sure. Even if he teaches 
at an Italian university and the book is published in Italy, he still may be, 
let us say, a Hungarian, and not in any of the Italian biographical dic- 
tionaries. 

To aid in establishing the nationality of an author, the following 
hints are offered: 

1. Swedish: names ending in “-son’’; most names containing “a”; 
titles ‘‘af’’ or ‘‘av,”’ ‘“‘von.’’ Note that Swedish is used -as an 
auxiliary language in Finland. One may differentiate between 
Swedish and Norwegian or Danish names when the former con- 
tain “6” and the latter “@’”’ (except where noted in no. 2, below). 


*R. G. Wagner. Difficulties in foreign-language dictionaries. Wilson library bul- 
letin, H. W. Wilson Co., New York, June, 1942. pp. 834-835, 837. 
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. Danish or Norwegian: names ending in “‘-sen’’; names containing 


ae o> ef ” 


9,” ‘ze’? and some containing ‘‘a.’”” The present-day Norwegian 
alphabet has exchanged the Danish “aa” and “9” for “a” and “6,” 
although some people continue to use the Danish forms in their 
names. 

. Finnish: names containing double vowels, such as, surnames: 
“Hiitonen,” ‘“Haavio,” ‘“G6és,” or forenames: “Paavo,” ““Tyyne.”’ 
(See also Swedish.) Another characteristic is the preponderance 
of vowels. 

4. Dutch: words ending in “ij,” “‘dt’’; titles “van,” “ten. 

. Spanish: the letter fi, ll, and rr (the last two are really not double 
consonants, but separate letters in the Spanish alphabet). Almost 
complete lack of diphthongs. Scarcity of elisions in comparison 
with French and Italian. Contains no grave accent. 

. Portuguese: the accented letters ‘a’ and “6”; the use of ‘“‘nh” as 
in “senhor’’ (instead of the Spanish ‘‘i’’). 

. Italian: frequency of double consonants in comparison with Span- 
ish; frequent elisions. Contains no acute accent. 

. Rumanian: may sometimes be mistaken for Italian. Contains the 
following letters not in Italian: “i,” “‘s,” and “‘t” (with a cedilla). 

. Polish: ending “-wicz’’; the letter L (as in Wiadystaw); mascu- 
line surnames ending in “‘ski,”’ feminine in ‘‘ska” (e.g. the name 
of the son of Modjeska, the famous Polish actress, was Modjeski). 


o> ee op ae 


” 


LATIN NAMES 


Early theses and dissertations usually were written entirely in Latin. 
Even the place of publication and author’s name were translated into 
that language: the author who is given on the title-page of a work as 
Jacobus Barclay, is really James Barclay; a certain G. Turner is William 
Turner, because ““G.” represents Gulielmus. Similarly, Champerius, and 
Gallus were known also by their French names Champier, and Lecocq; 
Jacobus Avienus in plain German is Jakob Vogel, while the Swedish 
botanist Karl von Linné is better known as Linnaeus. One should be 
extremely careful not to enter an author under both forms in a catalog. 
Be suspicious of any Latin name. 

Often, an author used his name translated into Latin when writing 
but was better known under the vernacular form. In this case he should 
be entered under the vernacular and given a cross-reference from the 
Latin, or, for that matter, from any variant. The writer feels that, al- 
though it is good practice to use the form adopted by authorities (who, 
it should be inserted, may be prejudiced toward their own language), 
either may be used if there is a cross-reference from the other. 

One must be sure to transcribe a Latin name (as well as names in 
other languages employing case-endings) into the nominative case. For 
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instance, a title-page may read: Hieronymi Davidis Gaubii, the entry 
for which should be: Gaubius, Hieronymus David. Likewise, names 
such as Johannis, Jacobi, and Rudolpho are Johannus, Jacobus, and 
Rudolphus. 

Author research in early books is a specialized field, because, for 
one reason, a man’s name may have many variations. It is best left to 
experts. 

TITLES 


Titles of honor, rank, or occupation in various languages are some- 
times confusing because they look so much like a bona fide name, so it 
is well to make sure whether a dubious name is not really a title. For 
example: Fréken, Greve, Friherre, Cav., Marchese, Mej., Jonkv., Jhr., 
Ritter are titles, or abbreviations of titles. 

In the Egyptian name Ali Ibrahim Pascha (cataloged as: Ibrahim, 
Ali, pascha) pascha is a title. This man was formerly called Ali Ibrahim 
Bey, “bey” being a lesser title. The Muslim: S'r Muhammad Zafrulla 
Khan is entered in the Indian Year Book as ‘‘Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhuri 
Sit Muhammad,” khan, chaudhuri and Sir are titles. Pandit is a title 
in the Hindu name Pandit Nilkantha Das. 

The Hungarians and Chinese as well as some other orientals write 
their surnames, quite logically, first. The Hungarian, Elek Miklos, 
should be cataloged “Elek, Miklos” (Miklos means Nicholas); the 
Chinese, Wang Ching-wei, should be* “Wang, Ching-wei.” Japanese 
names, however, are written in the same order as in English. 

For Russian names transliteration is used. Differences in translitera- 
tion are caused by assigning varying English values to a Russian letter. 
Therefore, in handling Russian names, one must be sure to use the 
transliteration employed in one’s library, whether it be that adopted by 
the American Library Association, the American Medical Association, or 
Cutter, etc. 

SPANISH NAMES 


Now that the Good Neighbor Policy is causing us to receive so much 
more written material from the other Americas, a few points regarding 
Spanish names may be pertinent. Spanish surnames are usually compound 
(although this is less true in some countries) wherein the first part 
is the paternal name, the second, the maternal. For instance the entry 
for Roberto Solis Granados is ‘Solis Granados, Roberto’’ with cross- 
references from ‘Granados, Roberto Solis” and “Solis, Roberto.” C. 
Silva y Parra would be cataloged as ‘“‘S‘lva y Parra, C.”’; Juan Santos de 
Chavez as ‘Santos de Chavez, Juan” with similar cross-references. These 
cross-references are necessary because a native, looking for the last-named 
author, would look either under “Santos” or “Santos de Chavez” while 
American readers would, without doubt, seek to find him under “de 
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Chavez.”” Latin Americans generally drop the last (or maternal) name 
if they come to this country. 

Portuguese (including Brazilian) surnames are confusing because 
they do not follow the rules of Spanish names but are entered according 
to the form chosen by the author himself. Some may be under the last 
surname, others under the first. 


ACCENTS 


Accents are important if a name has not been anglicized. The lack 
of one may change a person’s proud name into a derisive nickname. 
Witness the Italian name Ostréga which without its accent means a 
curse in Venetian dialect. Pefia (Spanish), written Pena means “‘pain”’ 
and that would never do; Colén, lacking its accent, means the same in 
English which would be worse. There are many more such illustrations 
proving that plus cela change, plus c’est la méme chose is not always true. 

The important thing to remember about foreign names is that com- 
pleteness of author entry is not as important as correctness of form with 
accompanying adequate cross-references. 

At first foreign names may be confusing and discouraging but with 
association and familiarity they may often become fascinating. They may 
range from an author with a myriad of forenames, to an author with 
none, to names heavy with titles and honors. They may be amusing, as 
the Norwegian peasant family in which the father and four sons all 
have the forename John. The father’s name is plain John, the boys are 


called, respectively: Big John, Small John, Little John, Tiny John. Let’s 
hope they never become authors! 


The following special books have been helpful to the writer: 


Indian Year Book—section called An Indian Glossary, lists among other things, Hindu 
and Mohammzdan titles with definitions. 
GOSNELL, C. F. Spanish personal names. ... New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1938— 
indispensable as a guide to cataloging names of Spanish women, and nobles. 
THOMAS, JOSEPH. Universal pronouncing dictionary of biography . . . (commonly 
called Lippincott’s pronouncing biographical dictionary)—contains a dictionary of 
forenames with equivalents in many languages. 

American library association. A.L.A. catalog rules. Preliminaty American 2 ed. Chi- 
cago, 1941—The section in this basic cataloger’s tool called ‘‘Personal Authors” 
should not be overlooked. It is especially valuable for Asiatic names. 





The Library’s Handmaiden—The Museum 
By Howarp Dittrick, M.D. 


ANY medical libraries throughout the world devote a portion of 
their buildings to the preservation of historical medical collec- 
tions. Others could institute such an activity with advantage to 

themselves and to the community. Once initiated such ventures have a way 
of growing, and occasionally they outgrow the parent home and set up an 
institution of their own. Somewhere I have read that such was the be- 
ginning of one of the large British museums. On the other hand, mu- 
seums themselves usually find it necessary to develop a library of books 
devoted to the special purpose for which they were founded. In any 
event, there is a close and definite relation between the library and the 
museum. 

A museum can be helpful to a medical library in attracting members 
and readers. Librarians are always anxious to increase the use of books 
and periodicals and are sometimes discouraged with lack of attendance by 
members. A common method of adding interest is the attractive display 
of rare volumes and selected groups of books. This was recently achieved 
in our Library by an exhibit arranged in co-operation with the Army 
Medical Library where the writings of Vesalius were assembled to mark 
the four hundredth anniversary of the publication of the Fabrica. 

Another method of fostering library attendance is to display historical 
material other than books. Libraries that are not fortunate in possessing 
their own museum may utilize an occasional loan exhibit. At the present 
time, there is available for such a purpose a valuable collection of infant 
feeding devices belonging to Mead Johnson and Company. This attrac- 
tive exhibit would be especially suitable at the time of a local meeting of 
pediatricians. 

The ideal way to provide for displays is to establish a museum as a 
definite part of the medical library. Once a nucleus of a collection is 
made, enough material will be gradually accumulated to furnish an ex- 
hibit for illustration of events and subjects as they arise. 

Not only is the museum a helpful adjunct to the medical library, but 
it is also a real necessity in the community. The casual observer has no 
idea of the important historical material that is being held in private 
hands awaiting a safe and lasting depository. The library is, or certainly 
should be, a center of interest for the historically minded. As a result, 
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even before there is any thought of the formation of a museum, many 
objects of historical significance are left in its care. That is the usual 
story of the birth of a museum. 

Many library members will find their membership made more vital 
by their participation in museum activities. This group of interested col- 
lectors will be enriched by contact with the special interests of others, 
and will become strongly rooted in the library in an activity which 
is the logical forerunner of a medical history group. 

The founding of a museum is only the first step. If it is to be of 
real service to the community it must be an activity in all that that word 
implies. There must be a reaching out into the immediate environment 
to gather in all local historical material. This must not be a sporadic 
effort, but rather a continued one. In Cleveland through co-operation 
with the Academy of Medicine, a column called the Museum Corner 
has been conducted in the monthly Bulletin of that organization. This 
consists largely of acknowledgments of gifts from various friends of the 
museum. It is astonishing how frequently this will suggest the donation 
of valuable material that otherwise might have been forgotten. 

Beginning with local material of historical value in the possession 
of members, sources of donated material will widen to include treasured 
objects kept in the families of deceased members. In every library some 
members will have the collector’s enthusiasm, and will donate small 
collections along certain lines, such as microscopes, or will bring in 
appropriate material from their travels or even from the homes of their 
patients. From the home of such a patient came a complete and extensive 
collection of manuscripts of a physician who graduated from our local 
medical school almost a century ago. For lack of a suitable depository 
valuable local material may finally be placed far away from its proper 
historical setting, or more regrettable yet, be destroyed by descendants 
who do not appreciate its importance, since it is no longer in use. 

Local material will not be the only type to be donated. Doctors and 
their friends are great travellers and medical subjects far afield will find 
their way to the museum. For example, a patient who had been relieved 
of a bowel disorder by her Cleveland physician was travelling in Nor- 
mandy. During a visit to a monastery she saw a chapter house being de- 
molished. In a niche in the wall was a polychrome wood carving, a 
votive offering representing a patient holding coils of his own intestine. 
Some sufferer had had intestinal trouble similar to her own and had 
placed the carving in the monastery in gratitude for relief. The Cleveland 
visitor was able to purchase it and presented it to her Cleveland doctor 
as a token of her appreciation. It came finally to the museum. 

If the library accepts the custody of material it is in honor bound to 
conserve it. This will require a financial outlay for museum cases for 
Proper protection of the displays. Otherwise the objects, which are 
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often fragile, are injured by handling, and may even mysteriously 
disappear. 

Lay visitors will find their way to such a museum, indeed groups 
should be welcomed and provided for. In these days when the practice 
of medicine is undergoing profound change, our patients, the laity who 
elect lawmakers, and the lawmakers themselves will have a better under- 
standing of the science of medicine when they realize the centuries of 
progress required to bring it to its present standards. 

In conclusion, there is a need in every community for a repository 
of historical objects of medical significance. The medical library is the 
natural point to which such objects gravitate. The medical library can 
increase reader interest by establishing within its walls this community 
service. 





Work Analysis of Functions and Duties 
of the Medical Library Staff* 


By JENNIE R. GREENBAUM 


OLLOWING are listed the duties and responsibilities of the Medical 

Librarian, and assistants and volunteers, arranged with regard to 

the qualifications required. In addition to the distinctly professional 
duties requiring a knowledge of library technique and the bio-medical 
sciences, the Librarian, in the absence of assistance, must do non- 
professional work ordinarily done by part and full time assistants. 


I. FUNCTIONS REQUIRING TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE IN LIBRARY AND 
BIO-MEDICAL SCIENCES (INCLUDING FOREIGN LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE) 


A. Collection: Selection, Acquisition and Processing 

1. Scanning new and old book lists, bibliographies, catalogs and 
book reviews. 

2. Consulting with members of the Library Committee, heads of 
research departments and members of the medical staff with re- 
gard to need and value of items in above. 

. Ordering; collating and reviewing new books and other pub- 
lications. 

. Classifying and cataloging new acquis'tions; indexing. 

. Supplying to the purchasing department full bibliographic 
data and price on publications requisitioned by other depart- 
ments. 

. Cataloging and processing these publications. 

. Soliciting free medical literature from government and other 
agencies, associations, libraries, publishers, and donations from 
members of the staff. 

. Scanning the Monthly Exchange List of the Medical Library As- 
sociation for desirable books and journals to complete broken 
files or replace missing or worn issues. In return for this the 
library is required to offer lists of duplicate material. 

. Weeding out the collection. For this, expert advice from the 
medical staff is essential. 


* This analysis was made with special reference to the Lillian W. Florsheim 
Memorial, Library of the Michael Reese Hospital and Michael Reese Research Foundation, 
Chicago, but may be useful to librarians elsewhere who have occasion to make similar 
analyses. 
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B. Reference Work 


i, 


Short reference work on inquiries at the desk. 


2. Telephone inquiries for reference information. 


5. 


. Readers’ advjsory service. 

. Assisting in translating. 

. Medical reference work requiring intensive search. 

. Compiling short lists of references and bibliographies. 

. Checking references for inter-library loans. 

. Assembling reference material for readers, case conferences, 


graduate courses. 


. Checking references in manuscripts for accuracy; this frequently 


requires telephone calls to other libraries if original reference 
is not in collection. 


. Acquiring a knowledge of the special interests of the medical 


staff and department heads so that current and earlier literature 
may be brought to their attention. 


. Acquiring a knowledge of trends and current research projects 


so that the research workers are informed of new material and 
reports of similar or related materials in publications which 
they might overlook. 


. Surveying the current publishing activities to discover new 


material useful to the library's clientele and for important news 
items. (Essential for Librarian’s own reference knowledge.) 
Preparing check lists or memos of references in current journals 
of articles of special interest to library’s clientele. 


II. FUNCTIONS REQUIRING ADMINISTRATIVE, SUPERVISORY AND TEACHING 
ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE 


A. Administrative 


1. 


General planning and supervision; development of collec- 
tion for present and future needs: war medicine, aviation medi- 
cine, tropical diseases, civilian protection and disaster medical aid, 
industrial medicine, blood transfusion, nutrition, new thera- 
peutics, and new clinical departments and special research 
projects, graduate education and training. 


. Conferences and meetings, intramural and extramural. 

. Preparing annual budget. 

. Administering budget and special library funds and endowments. 
. Interviews when requests for special services are made: visitors, 


applicants, high school and college students writing term papers 
on vocations or institutions, book and equipment salesmen. 


. Planning exhibits, posters, other library publicity. 
. Acquiring information on new developments in library processes 


and equipment ; microfilm, readers, visible indexes, filing devices, 
etc. 


. Requisitioning new equipment, supplies. 
. Daily rounds of inspection of library and reporting mainte- 


nance services, including control of air-conditioning system. 
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B. Supervision of Assistants, and Teaching 


1. Instruction and supervision of assistants and volunteers. 

2. Talks to freshman and post-graduate nurses, student dietitians 
and others on history of hospital and library, and library facili- 
ties; also visiting groups from schools, hospital administrators’ 
institute, conventions. 

. Instruction to Hospital student groups and individuals, includ- 
ing interns, residents, fellows and new members of the staff 
and personnel on arrangement and use of library resources and 
facilities, and the rules, regulations and privileges. 

Note: It is desirable to compile a small handbook of this informa- 
tion for the use of all newcomers to the Hospital. 


C. Writing 
1. Compiling a library handbook or manual for use of the library 
assistants and volunteers. 

. Writing occasional and annual reports, and library bulletins 
and notices. 

. Writing articles on history of hospital and library, library ac- 
tivities, various aspects of library work such as this. Frequently 
much reference work must be done on papers for presentation 
or publication. 

4. Replying to numerous questionnaires. 


D. Advisory 


1. Consultant on book selection for other departments, nurses’ li- 
brary, dietary dept., laboratories, etc. 

. Consultant on post-graduate courses. 

. Consultant to other hospital medical libraries, and. visiting li- 
brarians and library committee members developing and/or plan- 
ning new libraries. 


E. Other duties 


1. Good-will tours: escorting visiting individuals and groups through 
the library. 
2. Substituting in absence of evening assistants and volunteers. 


III. FUNCTIONS REQUIRING EXPERIENCE IN OFFICE PRACTICE AND LI- 
BRARY ECONOMY 


A. Secretarial 


1. Set up an efficient filing system for correspondence, general in- 
formation frequently requested, local, hospital and library in- 
formation; publishers, book-dealers, agencies, organizations, 
library courses, post-graduate courses, medical fellowships, in- 
ventory of library collection, equipment, furniture, etc. 

. Typing correspondence for intra-hospital communication, re- 
quests for and acknowledgments of gifts, renewing subscrip- 
tions, orders for books and other materials, inquiries about ma- 
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terial and new editions of books; follow-up letters to agency and 
publishers for missing or imperfect issues of journals and other 
publications ; requesting reprints; letters of introduction to other 
librarians for special reading and loan privileges for our interns, 
clinical and research staffs and other hospital personnel ; requests 
for inter-library loans, microfilm or photostats, for free material. 
Other library correspondence. 


. Accounting of library expenditures and listing of books purchased 


from individual funds for annual report, and for renewal of 
donations. 


. Staff publications: checking Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 


for papers published by members of the clinical and research 
staffs as each new volume is published ; typing file cards with full 
bibliographical data; writing or telephoning for a reprint. Pre- 
paring reprints for bindery, typing the title page and table of 
contents for each annual volume of the COLLECTED PAPERS 
OF THE STAFF OF MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL. 


B. Typing 


3. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


Cutting stencils for bulletins, notices and reports. 

Typing catalog cards, special indexes, and filing. 

Typing weekly list of current journals received and new books 
for bulletin boards and department heads (15 copies). 

Typing notices of references in current journals to be sent to 
library’s clientele. 


. Typing reference lists and bibliographies. 


. Typing excerpts, abstracts and book reviews for library use. 


8. 


9. 


. Typing monthly and annual statistical circulation, attendance and 


inventory reports, occasional and annual narrative reports and 
material such as this, as well as manuscripts for presentation or 
publication. 

Notices for Library Committee meetings; program for, and min- 
utes of, meetings; telephoning to remind members of meetings. 
Typing material for library manual for assistants and volunteers. 


C. Vacation relief for Librarian 


IV. FUNCTIONS REQUIRING CLERICAL EXPERIENCE ONLY 


A. Circulation and Attendance. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Checking circulation, loans and returns, putting covers on books. 
Sending past due notices; telephoning if in demand. 
Tallying daily, monthly and annual statistics of attendance and 
loans. | 


B. Processing and Physical Care of Material 


1. 


Checking incoming mail—current periodicals, pamphlets, etc., 
stamping. Checking on subscription cards, listing for typed 
weekly list for distribution, placing in periodical drawers and 
display rack. 
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13. 


14. 


. Preparing new books for shelves—stamping, labeling, lettering, 


etc. 


. Putting pamphlet covers on unbound pamphlets to be shelved. 
. Preparing and arranging other pamphlet material for filing and 


shelving. 


. Inserting additions and replacements in loose-leaf systems. 
. Assembling, collating and packing unbound journals and books 


to be sent to bindery. Listing titles in triplicate. 


. Checking and stamping bound volumes when returned ; marking 


subscription cards with date and cost of binding. 


. Transferring earlier bound volumes to stack room to make 


space in reading room for new volumes. 


. Noting on subscription cards date, rate and order number of 


renewals. 


. Sorting and processing or disposing of donated books and 


journals. Listing for typing titles of duplicate material for 
the Medical Library Exchange. 


. Checking monthly list of Medical Library Exchange which 


Librarian has already checked for desirable items against library 
holdings for needed items. 


. Collecting and preparing for filing: data, photographs, clip- 


pings, other material on history of hospital, library, medical staff, 
information on services and record of staff and personnel in 
Armed Forces, etc. Letters requesting same to be typed. File 
cards to be typed. 

Lettering labels for shelves and file cabinets, and titles of new 


journals for current periodical cabinet; inserting in label holders. 
Mending. 


C. Miscellaneous 


2 
. Filing. 
. Assisting in preparing exhibits and making posters. 
. Shelving several times a day and evening, periodicals and books 


Answering telephone for readers and library business. 


used. 


. Reading shelves and placing books in proper order. 

. Making out weekly supply order. 

. Packing books to be returned to dealers or to other libraries. 

. Straightening up reading room several times a day, pushing 


in chairs, emptying ashtrays, changing water in flower vases, 
closing cabinet doors and drawers, switching off unnecessary 
lights, locking doors, etc. 


. Relieving on Librarian’s lunch hour and other short absences. 
. Messenger service. 





The Medical Books of 1941 and 1942 


By JAMES F. BALLARD 


HIS LIST is a continuation of those for 1938-1940 already published 
Tis the Bulletin.* The selection is purely personal, based on the 

books and reviews which have passed through the compiler’s hands 
in connection with the Book Review department of the New England 
Journal of Medicine. The output of the publishers has maintained the 
high standard of quality of the previous years and as yet there has not 
been any noticeable diminution in quantity. A number of worthwhile 
books on various aspects of medicine for the layman have been issued, 
and as might be expected there has been an increase in works having 
to do with war and related subjects. The arrangement follows the main 
schedules of the Boston Medical Library classification. Although a 
number of unusual and interesting books have been published comment 
cannot be made on individual items because of lack of space. The com- 
piler has seen all of the books and can recommend their purchase. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


1941. W. A. N. Dorland and others, The American illustrated medical 
dictionary, 19 ed.; Medical progress annual, 1940, 1941 (collected progress 
reports from the New England Journal of Medicine). 

1942. T. L. Stedman and S. T. Garber, Stedman's practical medical dic- 
tionary, 15 ed. Directory of Medical Specialists 1942, 2 ed. H. P. Kelsey and 
W. A. Dayton, Standardized plant names. W. H. Kupper, Medical state and 
national board summary. 


HIsTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


1941. L. Brown, The story of clinical pulmonary tuberculosis. A, Castigli- 
oni, A history of medicine. O. Garceau, The political life of the American Med- 
ical Association. A. Gregg, The furtherance of medical research. G. W. 
Harley, Native African medicine. N. D. C. Lewis, A short history of psychiat- 
ric achievement with a forecast for the future. F. A. Willius and T. E. Keys, 
Cardiac classics. R. N. Light, Focus on Africa. 1. Snapper, Chinese lessons 
to western medicine, G. Zilboorg and G. W. Henry, A history of medical 
psychology. S. R. Kagan, Leaders of medicine. H. Clapesattle, The Doctors 
Mayo. H. Judson, Edith Cavell. H. E. MacDermot, Maude Abbott: a memoir. 


* The Medical Books of 1938. Bull. M. Library A. 27:245-248 (June) 1939. 
The Medical Books of 1939. Bull. M. Library A. 28:219-222 (June) 1940. 
The Medical Books of 1940. Bull. M. Library A. 29:207-209 (June) 1941. 
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W. W. Oliver, The man who lived for tomorrow: a biography of William 
Hallock Park. Hugh Young: A surgeon’s autobiography. 

1942. P. F. and A. S. Clark, Memorable days in medicine. L. Clendening, 
Source book of medical history. J. B. Herrick, A short history of cardiology. 
F. C. Irving, Safe deliverance. E. Lee, History of the school of nursing of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York 1892-1942. H. Meyer, ed., Medical leaves ; 
a review of the Jewish medical world and medical history, v. 3-4, 1941-1942. 
Parergon (medical art). C. J. S. Thompson, The history and evolution of 
surgical instruments. C. M. Wilson, Ambassadors in white: the story of 
American tropical medicine. E. E. Hume, Ornithologists of the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps, thirty-six biographies. 8. R. Kagan, American Jewish physi- 
cians of note. J. B. Longstaff, Dr. Bard of Hyde Park. G. Rosen, The recep- 
tion of William Beaumont's discovery in Europe. 


POPULAR BooKs 


1941. P. W. Allen and others, Microbes which help or destroy us. M. At- 
kinson, Behind the mask of medicine. P. J. Brekhus, Your teeth: their past, 
present and probable future. E. R. Carlson, Born that way (cerebral paraly- 
sis). C. W. Crampton, Start today: your guide to physical fitness. F. Eberson, 
The microbe’s challenge. Help your doctor to help you (a seties of five medical 
booklets by eminent authorities on Gastric or duodenal ulcer; Gallstone and 
gallbladder diseases; Food allergy; Colitis; and Sick headache or migraine). 
R. H. Major, Fatal partners, war and disease. J. G. Needham, About our- 
selves: a survey of human nature from the zoological viewpoint. New York 
Academy of Medicine, The march of medicine, lectures to the laity (No. 6), 
1941. F. G. Slaughter, That none should die. G. Smith, Plague on us. C. E. 
Turner, Effective living. 

1942. B. B. Crohn, Understand your ulcer. S. and V. Glasstone, The food 
you eat. H. W. Haggard and E. M. Jellinek, Alcohol explored. Help your 
doctor to help you (a series of four medical booklets on Insomnia; High 
blood pressure; Constipation; Heart disease). A. S. Jackson, The answer is 
... your nerves. M. B. Ray, Doctors of the mind. E. M. Stern, Mental ill- 
ness: a guide for the family. D. D. Whitney, Family treasures: a study of 
the inheritance of normal characteristics in man. 


BioLoGy, ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


1941. C. C. Little, Biology of the laboratory mouse. T. C. Rusch, Biblio- 
graphia primatologica: a classified bibliography of primates other than man, 
part one. C. S. Sherrington, Man on his nature. R. V. Gorsch, Perineopelvic 
anatomy from the proctologist’s viewpoint. A. Gesell and C. S. Amatruda, 
Developmental diagnosis: normal and abnormal child development. H. R. 
Butt and A. M. Snell, Vitamin K. C. K. Drinker and J. M. Yoffey, Lymphatics, 
lymph and lymphoid tissue. C. Ellis and A. A. Wells, The chemical action 
of ultraviolet rays. J. C. White and R. H. Smithwick, The autonomic nervous 
system, 2 ed. P. Bard, ed., MacLeod’s physiology in modern medicine, 9 ed. 
S. Wright, Applied physiology, 7 ed. 

1942. F. W. Jones, The principles of anatomy as seen in the hand. H. B. 
Adelmann, The embryological treatises of Hieronymus Fabricius of Aquapen- 
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dente. Biological symposia, a series of volumes devoted to current symposia 
in the field of biology, v. 1-9. E. F. Burton and W. H. Kohl, The electron 
microscope. E. R. Groves and others, Sex fulfillment in marriage. E. J. Van 
Liere, Anoxia: its effect on the body. J. Needham, Biochemistry and mor- 
phogenesis. E. A. Evans, Jr., ed., The biological action of the vitamins. 
C. L. Evans, ed., Starling’s principles of human physiology, 8 ed. 


NuTRITION, METABOLISM, RELATED SUBJECTS 


1941. M. A. Bridges, Dietetics for the clinician, 4 ed. E. E. Hawley and 
G. Carden, The art and science of nutrition. J. B. Youmans and E. W. Pat- 
ton, Nutritional deficiencies. R. Haden, Allergy in clinical practice. W. H. 
Eddy and G. Dalldorf, The avitaminoses, 2 ed. 

1942. A. V. Bradley, Tables of food values, rev. ed. G. C. Duncan, ed., 
Diseases of metabolism. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


1941. W. Boyd, An introduction to medical science, 2 ed. S. A. Loewen- 
berg, Medical diagnosis and symptomatology, 5 ed. J. C. Meakins, Symptoms 
in diagnosis. G. W. Holmes and H. E. Ruggles, Roentgen interpretation, 
6 ed. C. McNeill, Roentgen technique, 2 ed. C. Weyl and others, Radio- 
logic physics. R. R. Kracke, Diseases of the blood and atlas of hematology, 
2 ed. K. K. Nygaard, Hemorrhagic diseases: photo-electric study of blood 
coagulability. A. Grollman, Essentials of endocrinology. R. G. Hoskins, 
Endocrinology. A. E. Hertzler, Diseases of the thyroid gland. E. P. Joslin, 
A diabetic manual, 7 ed. R. M. Wilder, A primer for diabetic patients, 
7 ed. E. P. Boas, Treatment of the patient past fifty. R. Ashman and E. Hull, 
Essentials of electrocardiography, 2 ed. L. N. Katz, Electrocardiography. 
H. E. B. Pardee, Clinical aspects of the electrocardiogram, 4 ed. F. A. Wil- 
lius, Cardiac clinics. B. 1. Comroe, Arthritis and allied conditions, 2 ed. K. 
Goldhamer, X-ray therapy of chronic arthritis. O. Steinbrocker, Arthritis in 
modern practice. S. A. Portis, ed., Diseases of the digestive system. L. R. 
Cahn, Pathology of the oral cavity. K. H. Thoma, Oral pathology. H. E. 
Bacon, Anus, rectum, sigmoid colon; diagnosis and treatment, 2 ed. F. C. 
Smith, Proctology for the general practitioner. H. F. Blum, Photodynamic 
action and diseases caused by light. 

1942. F. D. Adams, Cabot and Adams physical diagnosis. H. A. Christian, 
Osler’s principles and practice of medicine, 14 ed. A. J. Quick, The hemor- 
rhagic diseases and the physiology of hemostasis. F. Schiff and W. C. Boyd, 
Blood grouping technic. M. M. Wintrobe, Clinical hematology. A. A. Wer- 
net, Endocrinology, 2 ed. C. K. Drinker, Lane medical lectures: the lym- 
phatic system. O. C. Gruner, A study of the blood in cancer. E. M. Jellinek, 
ed., Effects of alcohol on the individual, vol. 1, Alcohol addiction and chronic 
alcoholism. A. Mueller-Deham, Internal medicine in old age. M. W. Thewlis, 
The care of the aged, 4 ed. W. Dressler, Clinical cardiology. A. M. Master, 
The elctrocardiogram and X-ray configuration of the heart. S. S. Lichtman, 
Diseases of the liver, gallbladder and bile ducts. L. Lichtwitz, Nephritis. 
W. Walters and others, Carcinoma and other malignant lesions of the 
stomach, O. H. Wangensteen, Intestinal obstructions, 2 ed. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND PARASITOLOGY 


1941. K. F. Maxcy, ed., Papers of Wade Hampton Frost (epidemiology). 
J. T. Culbertson, Immunity against animal parasites. T. G. Hull and others, 
Diseases transmitted from animals to man, 2 ed. G. W. Anderson and M. G. 
Arnstein, Communicable disease control. F. H. Top and others, Handbook 
of communicable diseases. H. J. Harris, Brucellosis. D. Brinton, Cerebro- 
spinal fever. E. Kenny, The treatment of infantile paralysis in the acute 
stage. P. Lewin, Infantile paralysis. S. Harris and S. Harris, Jr., Clinical 
pellagra. J. E. Moore and others, The modern treatment of spyhilis, 2 ed. 
H. C. Sweany, Age morphology of primary tubercles. 

1942. T. I. Lynch, Communicable disease nursing. J. F. Kelly, Roentgen 
treatment of infections. H. A. Howe and D. Bodian, Neural mechanisms in 
poliomyelitis. L. T. Webster, Rabies. R. L. Kahn, Serology in syphilis con- 
trol. J. T. Culbertson, Medical parasitology. D. L. Belding, Textbook of 
clinical parasitology. 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 


1941. S. Cobb, Foundations of neuropsychiatry, 2 ed. F. A. and E. L. 
Gibbs, Atlas of electroencephalography. W.G. Lennox, Science and seizures: 
new light on epilepsy and migraine. W. Penfield and T. C. Erickson, Epi- 
lepsy and cerebral localization. L. Jessner and V. G. Ryan, Shock treatment 
in psychiatry. 

1942. A. Kuntz, A textbook of neuro-anatomy, 3 ed. F. A. Mettler, 
Neuroanatomy. Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease, 
The diseases of the basal ganglia. C. C. Fry, Mental health in college. C. G. 
Dyke and L. M. Davidoff, Roentgen treatment of diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem. M. Levine, Psychotherapy in medical practice. 


PATHOLOGY; IMMUNOLOGY 


1941. J. A. Kolmer and L. Tuft, Clinical immunology, biotherapy and 
chemotherapy in the diagnosis, prevention and treatment of disease. D. Perla 
and J. Marmorston, Natural resistance and clinical medicine. 

1942. L. W. Smith, Essentials of pathology. J. Bauer, Constitution and dis- 
ease. E. P. Jordan, Standard nomenclature of disease and standard nomen- 
clature of operations, 3 ed. 


THERAPEUTICS 


1941. L. Clendening, Methods of treatment, 7 ed. L. Goodman and A. 
Gilman, The pharmacological basis of therapeutics. J. Adriani, The pharma- 
cology of anesthetic drugs. F. Ellinger, The biologic fundamentals of radia- 
tion therapy. F. H. Krusen, Physical medicine. 

1942. The national formulary, 7 ed. The pharmacopeia of the United 
States of America, 12 ed. H. Beckman, Treatment in general practice, 4 ed. 
T. Sollman, A manual of pharmacology, 6 ed. W. W. Spink, Sulfanilamide 
and related compounds in general practice, 2 ed. W. Bierman, The medical 
applications of the short wave current. R. Kovacs, Electrotherapy and light 
therapy, 4 ed. 
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SURGERY INCLUDING ORTHOPEDICS 


1941. W. H. Cole and R. H. Elman, Textbook of general surgery, 3 ed. 
H. C. Ilgenfritz and R. M. Penick, Jr., Synopsis of the preparation and after. 
care of surgical patients. H. Bailey, Emergency surgery, 4 ed. W. E. Ladd 
and R. E. Gross, Abdominal surgery of infancy and childhood. V. P. Blair 
and others, Cancer of the face and mouth, E. S. J. King, Surgery of the heart. 
F. F. Boyce, The réle of the liver in surgery. W. E. Dandy, Orbital tumors. 
B. Halpert, Necropsy. L. Brahdy and S. Kahn, eds., Trauma and disease, 
2 ed. F. K. Bradford and R. G. Spurling, The intervertebral disk. J. E. 
Goldthwaite and others, Body mechanics in health and disease, 3 ed. P. 
Lewin, The foot and ankle, 2 ed. 

1942. Surgical practice of the Lahey Clinic, F. Christopher, ed., A textbook 
of surgery, 3 ed. L. K. Ferguson, The surgery of the ambulatory patient, 
J. Nash, Surgical physiology. J. S. Lundy, Clinical anesthesia. E. C. Padgett, 
Skin grafting. M. Thorek, Plastic surgery of the breast and abdominal wall. 
J. W. Kennedy, Vaginal hysterectomy. J. V. Ricci and J. P. Marr, Principles 
of extraperitoneal caesarean section. A. Brunschwig, The surgery of pancreatic 
tumors. L. Davis, The principles of neurological surgery, 2 ed. W. Freeman 
and J. W. Watts, Psychosurgery. J. A. Key and H. E. Conwell, The manage- 
ment of fractures, dislocations and sprains, 3 ed. P. B. Magnuson, Fractures, 
4 ed. K. Speed, A textbook of fractures and dislocations, 4 ed. G. A. Bennett, 
H. Waine and W. Bauer, Changes in the knee joint at various ages. C. W. 
Cutler, Jr., The hand: its disabilities and diseases. A. R. Moritz, The pa- 
thology of trauma. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


1941. H. S. and R. J. Crossen, Diseases of women, 9 ed. H. J. Stander, 
Williams obstetrics, 8 ed. E. Novak, Gynecology and female endocrinology. 
B. Zondek, Clinical and experimental investigations on the genital functions 
and their hormonal regulation. B. E. Hamilton and K. J. Thomson, The heart 
in pregnancy. L. Dexter and others, Preeclamptic and eclamptic toxemia of 
pregnancy. W. J. Dieckmann, The toxemias of pregnancy. R. L. Dickinson 
and W. E. Morris, Techniques of conception control. A. 1. Weisman, Sper- 
matozoa and sterility. 

1942. A. C. Beck, Obstetrical practice, 3 ed. A. H. Curtis, A textbook 
of gynecology, 4 ed. E. G. Crabtree, Urological diseases of pregnancy. G. C. 
Schauffler, Pediatric gynecology. W. Snow, Clinical roentgenology of preg- 
nancy. 


PEDIATRICS 


1941. J. P. C. Griffith and A. G. Mitchell, Textbook of pediatrics, 3 ed. 
J. H. Hess and E. C. Lundeen, The premature infant. W.M. Marriott, In- 
fant nutrition, 3 ed. 

1942. L. Porter and W. E. Carter, Management of the sick infant and 
child, 6 ed. 1. G. Macy, Nutrition and chemical growth in childhood, vol. 1, 
Evaluation. 
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Eye, Ear, NosE, AND THROAT 


1941. C. H. May, Manual of diseases of the eye, 17 ed. E. B. Spaeth, 
The principles and practice of ophthalmic surgery, 2 ed. S. L. Polyak, The 


retina. 

1942. C. and C. L. Jackson, Diseases and injuries of the larynx. O. E. 
Van Alyea, Nasal sinuses. S. R. Gifford, A hand-book of ocular therapeutics, 
3 ed. I. S. Tassman, The eye manifestations of internal diseases. 


DERMATOLOGY 


1941. R. L. Sutton and R. L. Sutton, Jr., Av introduction to dermatology, 
'4 ed. V. Pardo-Castello, Diseases of the nails, 2 ed. 

1942. F. C. Knowles and others, Diseases of the skin, 4 ed. M. B. Sulz- 
berger, Dermatologic therapy in general practice, 2 ed. M. Markowitz, Prac- 
tical survey of chemistry and metabolism of the skin. 


PuBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


1941. H. Emerson, ed., Administrative medicine. M. M. Davis, America 
organizes medicine. G. W. Gray, The advancing front of med-cine. B. J. 
Stern, Society and medical progress. H. H. Jordan, Workmen’s compensation 
and the physician. 

1942. J. A. Miller and others, eds., Preventive medicine in modern prac- 
tice. W. W. Bauer and T. G. Hull, Health education of the public. M. A. 
Bridges and M. R. Mattice, Food and beverage analyses, 2 ed. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


1941. H. E. Collier, Outlines of industrial medical practice. R. T. 
Johnstone, Occupational diseases. H. H. Kessler, Accidental injuries: the 
medico-legal aspects of workmen’s compensation and public liability, 2 ed. 
A. J. Amor, An x-ray atlas of silicosis. L. Resnick, Eye hazards in industry. 

1942. W. C. Hueper, Occupational tumors and allied diseases. 


War MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


1941. H. Bailey, ed., Surgery of modern warfare, 2 v. H. W. Orr, 
Wounds and fractures. J. M. Mackintosh, ed., War and the doctor: essays 
on the immediate treatment of war wounds. A. Thorndike, Jr., A manual 
of bandaging, strapping and splinting. E. L. Hanes, The minds and nerves 
of soldiers. T. A. Ross, Lectures on war neuroses. R. Friedman, Scabies— 
civil and military. L. H. Roddis, A short history of nautical medicine. A. Hurst 
and others, Medical diseases of war, 2 ed. 

1942. National Research Council, Military surgical manuals: 1. Manual 
of standard practice of plastic and maxillojacial surgery. 2. Ophthalmology 
and otolaryngology. 3. Abdominal and genito-urinary injuries. 4. Orthopedic 
subjects. W. S. Pugh, ed., War medicine. W. H. Cole and C. B. Puestow, 
First aid: surgical and medical. Connecticut State Defense Council, Manual 
of medical services for children in evacuation. Connecticut State Medical 
Society, The essentials of emergency treatment. J. R. Darnall and V. I. 
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Cooper, What the citizen should know about wartime medicine. F. R. Dieu- 
aide, Civilian health in wartime. E. L. Eliason, First aid in emergencies, 
11 ed. N. Hammer, ed., Warwick and Tunstall’s first aid to the injured 
and sick, 18 ed. E. C. Hoff and J. F. Fulton, A bibliography of aviation 
medicine. G. C. Shattuck, Handbook of health for overseas service. U. S. 
War Dept., Guides to therapy for medical officers. Technical manual (Tm 
8-210) U. S. Army, Technical manual for roentgenographic technicians, 
R. A. Kilduffe and M. De Bakey, The blood bank and the technique and 
therapeutics of transfusions. S. Mudd and W. Thalhimer, eds., Blood sub- 
stitutes and blood transfusion. H. N. Harkins, The treatment of burns. 
D. M. Pillsbury and others, Manual of dermatology. K. Goldstein, After- 
effects of brain injuries in war. G. F. Rowbotham, Acute injuries of the 
head. V. H. Moon, Shock; its dynamics, occurrence and management. C. Y. 
Bidgood, Urology in war. 





Reports of Officers and Committees 


1942-1943 


The Report of the Executive Committee 
LILY HANVEY ALDERSON, Chairman 


Since the Association has suspended its meetings until further notice, 
due to the war conditions, the Executive Committee thought best to have 
the annual reports for the past fiscal year [1942-43] written for publica- 
tion in the Bulletin. A goodly number of the Committee Chairmen re- 
sponded to the call and as a result you will find the reports, as submitted, 
printed in this issue of the Bulletin. We trust the members will be 
thereby informed of the activities of the Association as a whole during 
the past year. 

Permit me as Chairman of the Executive Committee to present here- 
with a condensed account of the problems faced by your Executive Com- 
mittee. (I will not repeat any of the details of the Standing Committees, 
as they speak for themselves.) 

The Exchange has presented a serious problem during the year. Miss 
Ella B. Lawrence, now deceased, had resigned as Manager of the Ex- 
change at the New Orleans session and at the final meeting of the 
Executive Committee the Exchange was transferred to the Army Medical 
Library under the Managership of Dr. Atherton Seidell. But all too 
soon a second abode and new manager had to be sought and it has later 
been removed to New Orleans under the management of Miss Alice 
Rogers. We sincerely hope it can remain there under her able direction. 

Later an $.0.S. came when Colonel Jones resigned as Editor of the 
Bulletin. The resignation was accepted with great reluctance. We were 
fortunate however in securing Captain Thomas E. Keys as his successor. 
We trust Captain Keys and his associates will be able to carry on this 
work for the benefit of the Association and its members. May I mention 
here how delighted we were to have Colonel Jones remain as Chairman 
of the Publications Committee! 

In 1942, our Association was invited by The Friends of the Army 
Medical Library to join them in a joint sponsorship of their publication, 
Current List of Medical Literature. The value of this work for the ad- 
- vancement of medical research is to be commended. 

We are indeed proud to report the completion of the Handbook of 
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Medical Library Practice, and the Executive Committee’s appreciation 
is expressed particularly to its Editor, Miss Janet Doe, and her Committee 
for their untiring efforts. 

Changes and appointments have been made in the personnel of 
committees, and new sub-committees have been created in some instances 
in co-operation with other national organizations, as follows: 

(1) Miss L. Margueriete Prime has been appointed to represent 
the Medical Library Association on a ‘“‘Joint Committee on Hospital Li- 
braries,” in response to an invitation sponsored by the American Library 
Association. The personnel of this Committee includes representatives 
from the American College of Surgeons, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, American Library Association, American Medical Association, Hos- 
pital Libraries Round Table, and the Medical Library Association. The 
purpose of the committee is to study the development of hospital library 
service since the first World War and prepare suggestions for further 
development of hospital library service during the next few years. 

(2) The special committee on ‘Medical Library Handbook” has 
changed its name to “Committee on Medical Library Procedure” and 
has been asked by the Executive Committee to act in an advisory capacity 
to answer quest:ons on medical l’brary administration. A report of their 
inquiries is included in the Committee reports. 

(3) Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham has been appointed as our repre- 
sentative on the “Joint Committee on Priorities’ sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations. 

(4) Mr. Thomas P. Fleming resigned as Chairman of the “Com- 
mittee on Public Documents” and Miss Sue Biethan has very graciously 
accepted the Chairmanship of this committee. The new member ap- 
pointed is Dr. W. B. McDaniel 2d, of Philadelphia. 

(5) The Membersh’p Committee has two new members, Miss Doro- 
thea Fox, of Los Angeles, and Captain Thomas E. Keys, of Cleveland. 

(6) Following the death of Dr. Walter R. Steiner, who served as a 
member of the Finance Comm’ttee for a number of years, Dr. Archibald 
Malloch has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The list of deceased members is included in the report of the Mem- 
bership Committee, so I shall refrain from repetition. The loss of these 
members is deeply felt by the Association. 

News items of our co-workers who have joined the armed forces, 
ret'red, etc., have been broadcast through the Bulletin. Our greetings 
and best wishes for their well-be’ng are herewith expressed. May we at 
this time urge members to keep the Editor informed of items of news 
among the membership. 

Early in the year the present administration was put to a great deal 
of unnecessary work by the fact that some of the preceding officers had 
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not adhered to the procedure of depositing official records in the official 
depository, namely; Library, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the 
State of Maryland, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. We wish 
to have this serve as a reminder to all concerned. [N. B. Report of Secre- 
tary 1931-32. Bull. M. Library A., n.s. 21: 16, 1932.] 

In closing I wish to thank the Committees, Officers, and members 
of the Executive Committee for the spirit of teamwork which has been 
shown at all times in helping to solve the many problems which have 
faced us this year. 


The Report of the Secretary 
FRIDA PLIEFKE 


It was to be expected that a per’od of war would place a disrupt’ng 
finger upon the normal course of the activities of our Association. De- 
spite that fact all of the committees have carried on actively and work in 
all of our fields of interest has gone steadily forward. 

The highlight of the year came in June with the publication of the 
long awaited Handbook of Medical Library Practice. A committee of 
twelve members, with Miss Janet Doe as chairman, has been laboring 
on this publication since the 1939 meeting. They are to be highly com- 
mended upon the attractive format and superior quality of the Handbook. 

The Handbook Committee has been asked to continue as a Com- 
mittee on Medical Library Procedure to which can be referred all in- 
quiries and problems regarding library administration and technical 
processes. Already the Secretary has been grateful to this committee for 
dealing with various requests for advice and assistance. 

Changes have been many during this year. After the resignation of 
Miss Ella B. Lawrence the management of the Exchange was undertaken 
by Dr. Atherton Seidell with headquarters at the Army Medical Library. 
When the pressure of work forced him to resign as manager, head- 
quarters were transferred to Tulane University and Miss Alice Virginia 
Rogers was appointed as manager. We wish her good success under 
difficult conditions and assure her of the Association’s unstinted co-opera- 
tion. 

Colonel H. W. Jones also felt that he could no longer carry on as 
editor of the Bulletin, but he consented to continue as chairman of the 
Publication Committee. Captain T. E. Keys of the Cleveland Branch of 
the Army Medical Library has been appointed as the new editor. To 
Colonel Jones our gratitude for his splendid work as editor and to his 
successor our best wishes. 

All medical libraries have felt the impact of the war. Some have to 
cope with greatly increased demands for service, others have experienced 
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an unusual decline because doctors and students and even librarians have 
left for active service. The Committee on Medical Library Service for 
the Armed Forces has been active in offering library service to all medical 
units of the services. In some localities our member libraries are giving 
not only reference service but regular supplies of books and periodicals. 

The Joint Committee on Foreign Importations has finally reaped 
the reward of arduous labor. A large shipment of periodicals from 
enemy countries was recently distributed among American libraries. To 
this committee go our sincere thanks and praise. 

The employment file of the Secretary was augmented by eleven 
applications. Only two libraries asked for assistance in finding medical 
librarians. 

The annual meeting of the Association was postponed because of 
the war. As a result the work of the Nominating Committee was also 
postponed until definite plans can be made at a more favorable time 
in the future. 

With-changes of location the normal order of the day, keeping 
correct and up to date membership records has become something of a 
problem. Since the Secretary too has participated in the movement 
there is requisite an expression of regret for the consequent delays in 
the normal routine of the Association’s business. Officers, committees 
and individual members have been highly considerate of irregularities 
and have done much to maintain the smooth functioning of all activities. 

Two of our members have observed anniversaries. In October Mr. 
J. F. Ballard completed fifty years of service with the Boston Medical 
Library. In February Mr. C. P. Frankenberger celebrated a twenty-five 
year anniversary at the Medical Society of the County of Kings. Letters 
of felicitation were sent for both occasions. 

The Membership Committee continues to show good results in 
spite of all handicaps, as its report will show. 


The Report of the Treasurer 
BERTHA B. HALLAM 


(For the calendar year 1942) 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 
Balance on hand January 1, 1942 
Cash in checking account in U.S. National Bank, Portland, 
$ 1,510.31 
Receipts 1942 


Receipts from dues: 
Library Membership dues 
Supporting Membership dues 
Professional Membership dues 
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Receipts from Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association: 
Advertisements. $ 191.78 
Subscriptions and sale of odd numbers.... 167.82 
Sale of reprints 


$ 504.96 504.96 
Payment from American Bank & Trust Co. for Interstate 
Trust & Banking Co. (in liquidation) 
Transfer from Savings Accounts $2,700.00 


Total receipts $7,950.11 $ 7,950.11 


Total of Balance on Hand Jan. 1, 1942 Plus Receipts 
$ 9,460.42 


Disbursements 1942 

Medical Library Association Exchange $ 947.41 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association including. cost 
of reprints 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Handbook of Medical Library Practice 

Special Committees 

Annual Meeting, 1942 

U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F (Maturity Value, Sep- 
tember 1954, $5,000.00) 

Miscellaneous 


Total disbursements $ 7,569.51 


Balance on Hand December 31, 1942 
Cash in checking account in U, S. National Bank, Portland, 
$ 1,890.91 


ToTAt ASSETS DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon $ 1,890.91 
Cash in savings accounts in five Baltimore, Maryland banks 6,649.19 
5 $1,000.00 denomination U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F, Maturity 

date, September 25, 1954 3,700.00 


$12,240.10 


(For the period from January 1, 1943 to May 31, 1943) 
CHECKING ACCOUNT 
Balance on Hand January 1, 1943 


Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, 
$ 1,890.91 


Receipts, January 1, 1943 to May 31, 1943 
Receipts from dues: 
Library Membership dues 
Supporting Membership dues 
Professional Membership dues . 
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Receipts from Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association: 
Advertisements 
Subscriptions and sale of odd numbers 
Sale of reprints 


Total receipts $4,593.29 $ 4,593.29 


Total of Balance on Hand January 1, 1943 Plus 
Receipts January 1, 1943 to May 31, 1943 $ 6,484.20 


Disbursements January 1, 1943 to May 31, 1943 


Medical Library Association Exchange 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, including cost 
of reprints 

Secretary 

Handbook of Medical Library Practice 

Miscellaneous 


Total disbursements $ 2,121.54 


Balance on Hand May 31, 1943 


Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, 
$ 4,362.66 


ToTaAL Assets, May 31, 1943 


Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon $ 4,362.66 
Cash in savings accounts in five Baltimore, Maryland banks 
5 $1,000.00 denomination U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F, Maturity 

date, September 1954 3,700.00 


$14,711.85 


The Report of the Publication Committee 
COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES, Chairman 


The report of the Publication Committee has mostly to do with 
the condition of the Bulletin. The personnel of the Committee has 
undergone some changes. In March 1943 the pressure of his official 
work caused the resignation of Dr. Claudius F. Mayer, the Associate 
and Managing Editor. Dr. Mayer has rendered yeoman service during 
his term of office and had a large share in whatever improvements have 
been brought about in the Bulletin during the last year. Shortly after 
this, the Editor of the Bulletin found that the great increase in his work 
due to the war, made it mandatory to relinquish the editorial chair. It was 
with reluctance that he tendered his resignation, effective after the publi- 
cation of the April number of the present volume. The editorial office 
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thereupon was transferred to the Cleveland Branch of the Army Medical 
Library upon the acceptance of the position of Editor of the Bulletin by 
Captain Thomas E. Keys, Sanitary Corps, AUS. Dr. Max H. Fisch, of 
Cleveland, is now Associate Editor. The Chairman of the Publication 
Committee is happy to remain in that office for the reason that it allows 
him to continue in close touch with the Association and its Bulletin. 

Volume 30 of the Bulletin contained five numbers and Volume 31 
started publication with the January number of 1943. This permitted the 
calendar year and the membership year to run concurrently which makes 
it far easier to keep track of the subscriptions, which go with membership. 
The Bulletin has continued publication about as in the previous year and 
despite rising costs, is now a standard hundred-page journal devoted to 
medical library science and medical history. Its format and content seem 
to have met general approval and many letters of appreciation have been 
received, some of these from outside the Association. There has been 
encountered some difficulty in securing adequate offerings for publication 
from members of the Association and without the stimulus of an annual 
meeting it is doubtful if interest in writing for publication will be 
adequate among our rather limited membership. The forthcoming num- 
bers of the Bulletin, therefore, will have many papers coming from 
outside sources and this is in line with the policy of publishing the best 
material to be obtained. 

The financial condition of the Bulletin is satisfactory and it is living 
within its income. During the year 1942-43 $1,700 was allotted, but an 
additional $400 had to be provided for the extra issue of Volume 30. 
At the time of rendering this report there had been printed two numbers 
of Volume 31 at a total cost, including office supplies and reprints, of 
$1,279.26. The item for reprints amounts to $49.26 and is reimbursable. 
During this period the receipts from advertisements, sales, reprints and 
subscriptions was $200.25 which would leave slightly over $1,000 to be 
borne by the Association budget. The budget has now been raised to 
$2,000 and as half of this sum only has been used, it would appear that 
the cost of the forthcoming two numbers will not run over the balance 
remaining. It should be noted that the last few numbers of the Bulletin 
have been somewhat heavily illustrated and even with this extra expense 
the amount allowed is not being exceeded. In addition, it is believed that 
the prospective increase in advertising will result possibly in a small 
balance at the end of the year, or that it will afford further improvements 
in the Bulletin itself. The edition has now been raised to seven hundred 
to take care of the somewhat increased circulation list and to provide for 
the allotment of the Editor’s office. The surplus copies of the past five 
volumes of the Bulletin are kept at the publishers’; Volumes 27 and 28 
are on shelves at the Army Medical Library subject to order, and the 
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volumes issued previous to 1927 are in storage at Baltimore, on sale at 
a price set by the Executive Committee. 

The Chairman bespeaks continued support for the new Editor, who 
has tackled his job with determination and enthusiasm. The Chairman 
believes that the Bulletin will continue to be published according to the 
high standard already set and that every member of the Association 
will take an active pride in it. Our official organ is unique in its field 
and we should see to it that as a publication devoted to a special science, 
it is unrivaled. 


The Report of the Finance Committee 
COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES, Chairman 


During the year, the Finance Committee suffered the loss of one 
of its members, Dr. Walter R. Steiner, who had been on the committee 
for a number of years. Dr. Steiner’s death occurred on November 4, 
1942, and his loss was deeply deplored by the entire membership of 
the Association. 

The total assets of the Medical Library Association on May 31, 1943, 
were $14,711.85 according to the report of that date. The audit of 
December 31, 1942 showed the amount remaining in five savings banks 
in the City of Baltimore, including interest to that date, as $6,649.19. 
The value of the war bonds, Series F, is $5,000 at maturity, the present 
valuation being approximately $3,700. The estimated savings in the 
fiscal year 1943-1944 will amount to about $400. No deficit is antici- 
pated. There remained in the checking account on May 31 a balance of 
more than $4,300 out of which must be paid, in addition to regular 
withdrawals, approximately $2,400 due for the publication of the 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice. 

From an examination of the financial condition of the Association, 
which has consistently maintained its membership, it is apparent that 
this is in excellent shape. No large expenditures must be made except 
in connection with the expenses of publishing the Handbook. A slight 
increase in the budget for the publication of the Bulletin has been neces- 
sary to maintain the standard of one hundred pages per issue. It is quite 
possible that this extra expense can be met from additional subscriptions 
and increased advertising. 

Your Finance Committee believes that an average minimum of 
$1,500 should be maintained, by the end of the calendar year, as an 
active balance in the checking account and all bills liquidated without 
making further permanent withdrawals from the savings banks. The 
question, therefore, arises as to what should be done with a portion of 
the idle funds which are drawing from 1 to 114 per cent interest. 

Your Committee believes that the savings account should be reduced 
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to and maintained at approximately $5,000 and the excess remaining 
should be invested in U. S. war bonds, Series F. Bonds having maturity 
value of $2,500 could be bought, and it is likely that the interest to be 
added on June 30 will be large enough to bring the total balance avail- 
able from all sources to the point where such a purchase will be possible. 
Your Committee recommends, therefore, that the amount in the 
savings banks be cut down to approximately $5,000, this amount to be 
kept in three savings banks in the City of Baltimore; that the accounts 
in the Savings Bank of Baltimore and the Maryland Trust Company 
be closed, and that the Treasurer be instructed at some convenient time 
during the calendar year or shortly after that, to reduce the savings 
account of the Association to approximately $5,000 in the manner sug- 
gested. The balance remaining from the savings account, plus the amount 
remaining in the checking account in excess of $1,500, should be 
utilized then for the purchase of U.S. war bonds, Series F, to mature in 
approximately twelve years from date of issue, the total sum to be 
invested at this time not to exceed $1,800. The bonds thus purchased 
should be registered by the Treasurer in the name of, and remain 
subject to future disposition by, the Medical Library Association. 


The Report of the Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications 
EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 


The past year has been one of inactivity for this Committee as far 
as the question of cost and the per page price studies are concerned, the 
lack of material making it difficult to complete the studies even for the 
1940 report. 

Several statements received from the Joint Committee on Importa- 
tions have been broadcast to the various members of the Medical Library 
Association. A few weeks ago shipments from abroad were received 
consisting of orders for journals placed through the Joint Committee. 
A great deal of material has already reached the libraries having out- 
standing orders. 

The Checklist of Certain Periodicals, compiled by the Reading Rooms 
Division of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., which consists 
of libraries’ holdings of foreign journals from 1939 to the present, is 
proving of benefit in locating the copies of this material available. Also, 
it is gratifying to know that foreign titles will be indexed in the next 
bound volumes of the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. 

The attention of this Committee was drawn to the fact that Lea 
and Febiger had discontinued the discount on medical books previously 
granted to libraries. The following letter was sent at that time to this 
firm: 
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November 20, 1942. 
Mr. Christian Spahr, 
Lea & Febiger, 
600 Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Spahr: 


As Chairman of the Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications of 
the Medical Library Association, several members of the Association have 
drawn my attention to the fact that your firm no longer grants libraries a 
discount on medical books. 

For many years our Association, through this Committee, has been trying 
to keep the price of medical and scientific publications within limits to which 
medical libraries can afford to purchase them. Some of the worst offenders 
in regard to high prices have been foreign publishers, and before the war we 
had succeeded in getting their co-operation so that there had been a very real 
reduction in the price of many such publications and an increase in the 
amount of discount. We therefore note with regret the tendency in this 
country toward the increase in the price of scientific books and also regret 
that your firm has found it necessary to discontinue the library discount. 

We would like to know if it might be possible for you to reconsider 
this decision and also on what basis it was thought necessary. The cost of 
scientific books is so great that our budgets are continually overtaxed. 

Hoping we may receive your co-operation, 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Chairman 
Committee on Periodicals and Serial 
Publications, Medical Library Assn. 


Their reply follows: 


November 25, 1942. 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, 
Library, 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dear Madam: 


In reply to your letter of September 24, there are three very good reasons 
why we have discontinued the library discount: 
1. Some libraries have abused this discount by passing it on to customers. 
2. Libraries are not ordering for resale and are in much better financial 
position to pay full price for books than the individual doctor. 
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3. Manufacture costs of books have risen in greater proportion than any 
increase in price of the books. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(signed) Lea & Febiger 


We regret this firm’s decision and hope that they will see fit to change 
their policy. 

The attention of your chairman was drawn to the problem of 
censorship rulings in regard to technical journals destined for friendly 
allied countries. Your chairman sent a letter of protest to the Chief of 
the Technical Data Division of the Board of Economic Warfare. Since 
the first of the year it has been reported that conditions in this regard 
have greatly improved and no complaints regarding the censorship or 
mutilation of journals are being received at the present time. 

Your chairman has been co-operating with the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas and a separate report has appeared in the July 
issue of the Bulletin regarding this phase of the work. 

Thanks to the energy and initiative of its chairman, Mrs. Barbara 
Cowles, the Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting in the Major 
Fields of Research has carried out a splendid preliminary study of this 
question. Mrs. Cowles’s annual report will be found at the end of these 
reports. 

The final revision of the standards for reference data and arrange- 
ment of periodicals has at last been drawn up and ratified and the 
printed standards will be off the press in the near future. The most 
dificult part of the work now lies ahead of us, namely, an intensive 
study of the periodicals in various fields and the attempt tactfully to 
persuade the editors to conform as far as possible to what has been 
decided upon as the best procedure. A study is under way as to the best 
method of carrying on this phase of the work. 

All committee work is carried out with difficulty at the present time, 
and, naturally, results cannot be obtained as rapidly as in normal times. 


The Report of the Membership Committee 
E. LOUISE WILLIAMS, Chairman 


During the year 1942-1943, the following applicants have been 
admitted to membership in the Medical Library Association: 


Library Members 
American Society of Anesthetists, Inc. Library, 745 Fifth Ave., New York City (Dr. 
Paul M. Wood) 
Medical Library of Bellevue Hospital, 28th St. & First Ave., New York City (Mr. 
Julian M. Scherr) 
Medical Library of the Samaritan Hospital, Burdette & Peoples Ave., Troy, N.Y. 
(Dr. Gustavus H. Klinck, Jr.) 
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Montefiore Hospital Medical Library, Gun Hill Road, New York City (Miss Margaret 
Botby!) 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Library, Washington, D.C. (Mrs. Shirley B. O'Leary) 

Richard Walker Bolling Memorial Library, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City (Hilde. 
garde Lemcke) 

Santa Barbara County Medical Society Library, 300 West Pueblo Street, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Research Department, Library, 105 North Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ( Virginia E. Asnis) 


Supporting Members 


Logan, Milton, Jr., 1766 East 133rd Street, East Cleveland, Ohio 

Lounz, Mr. Gregory, Hotel Savoy Plaza, Sth Ave. & 58th St., New York City 

McCulloch, Dr. Hugh, 325 N. Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miller, Dr. Joseph S. A., Clinical Director, Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N.Y. 

Robb, Dr. Douglas, 41 Symonds Street, Auckland C1, New Zealand 

Seidell, Dr. Atherton, Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

Wakefield, Dr. E. G., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Wood, Dr. Paul M., American Society of Anesthetists, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

Professional Members 

Agg, Rachel, Public Library, 9th and Locust, Kansas City, Mo. 

Alphonsilla, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Hospital, 284 Jackson, Memphis, Tenn. 

Austin, Robert B., Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

Barnes, Vera, Seufert Mem. Library, Norwegian-American Hospital, Inc., 1044 N. 
Francisco Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Beebe, Jeanette, 11209 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 

Carper, Mrs. Myrta Thomas, Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Collins, Ruth A., Rochester Academy of Medicine, 1441 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 

Colwell, Blanche, Los Angeles County Medical Library, 634 South Westlake Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Emond, Mrs. Bertha W., Henry Gerrish Memorial Library, Central Maine General 
Hospital, Lewiston, Me. 

Ernst, Rachel D. (Mrs. Adolphe), 6022 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, III. 

Falk, Leslie K., 2800 Devonshire Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Fisch, Dr. Max H., 2261 Grandview Ave., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Ford, Edith H., Women’s and Children’s Hospital Library, 1609 Summit St., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Gardner, Lorraine, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minn. 

Gow, Ruth O., Librarian, Reichel Laboratories, Inc., Kimberton, Pa. 

Hirsch, Dr. Siegmund, Middlesex University, Waltham, Mass. 

Hutchings, Margaret M. (Mrs. Richard H., Jr.), Hudson River State Hospital, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 

Kane, Marian F., Holy Name Hospital, Teaneck, N.J. 

Laino, George, 1437 Somerset Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 

McGuire, Ignatius, Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

McLaughlin, Ensign Mabel I., U.S.N.R. 4824 Edgemoor Lane, Bethesda, Md. 

Moss, Mary M., Western State Psychiatric Hospital, O'Hara & DeSota Sts., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Murphy, Marion Agnes, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 66th St. & k You 
Ave., New York City 

Nelson, Forrest, 1008 S. Second Street, Springfield, Ill. 

Norris, Helen H., Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

Post, Mary M., University of Louisville School of Medicine, 101 West Chestnut Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Powell, Phyllis, Los Angeles County Medical Association Library, 634 South Westlake 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sewell, Winifred, 64 Sagamore Rd., Apt 67, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Sigerist, Dr. Henry E., William H. Welch Medical Library, 1900 E. Monument Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Tway, Renna Lee, Station Library, U. S. Naval Training Station, Bainbridge. Md. 
Weisling, Amelia F., Los Angeles County Medical Association Library, 634 South 
Westlake Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A comparison of additions of new members to the roster for each 
of the last three fiscal years may be of interest: 


1942-43 1941-42 1940-41 
Library members 8 10 5 
Supporting members 6 9 21 
Professional members 27 19 15 


Total 41 38 41 


While there has been a lag in the number of new supporting mem- 
bers added, it has been offset by a substantial increase in new professional 
members. It was anticipated that there might be a loss in supporting 
members because of world conditions and the rapid changes to which 
the most of these members are subjected. 

Resignations and other changes effecting decreases for 1942-43 are 
as follows: 


Library Members Resigned 
First Institute of Podiatry, Long Island University, 53 E. 124th St., New York City 
Montefiore Hospital Medical Library, Gun Hill Road, New York City 
Olive View Pathology Library, Olive View, California 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, Library, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, 
England 
Sangamon County Medical Society, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill. 
University of Southern California, College of Dentistry, 122 East 16th St., Los Angeles, 
California 
Library Members Merged 


University of Maryland Medical Library and University of Maryland, Baltimore College 
of Dental Surgery. New name: Medical and Dental Libraries, University of Mary- 
land, Lombard & Greene Sts., Baltimore, Maryland 


Supporting Members Resigned 
Armstrong, Dr. John W., 625 Lowry Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Bennett, Dr. George H., 4 East Madison St., Baltimore, Maryland 
Boyer, Lt. Col. G. H., 1209 Osprey Ave., Sarasota, Florida 
Elsberg, Dr. Charles A., 168th St. & Fort Washington Ave., New York City 
Feldman, Dr. William H., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 
Flexner, Dr, Simon, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 66th St. & York Ave., 

New York City 

Goodridge, Dr. Malcolm, 333 East 57th Street, New York City 
Higgins, Dr. George Marsh, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 
Krusen, Dr. Frank H., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 
Layman, Dr. Mary H., 2156 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, California 
Reynolds, Dr. Chris C., 740 St. Helens Ave., Tacoma, Washington 
Savage, Dr. J. E., University Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
Willius, Dr. Frederick A., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 


Professional Members Resigned 
Alcorn, Eva May, Washington University School of Medicine Library, 4580 Scott 
Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 
Bickel, Dr. Beatrix, Conduit Road, Friendship Hts. Sta., Washington, D.C. 
Cartwright, Geraldine, E. S., Henry Gerrish Memorial Library, Central Maine General 
Hospital, Lewiston, Maine 
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Hedges, Mrs. Pearl C., Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
Kelly, Frances Hamerton, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Loveland, Dr. Sterling N., 196 Malborough St., Boston, Massachusetts 
Milford, Sarah H., Bergen Pines, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
Morris, Anne, Madison Lane, University, Va. 
Naylor Mildred V., Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Shafer, Eleanor Joy, 1404 W. El Paso, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Wigmore, Ethel, 45 Prospect Place, New York, New York 
Washburn, Mrs. Ethel Allen, St. Louis University, 1402 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Deceased 
Honorary 


Lambert, Dr. Samuel W., 101 E. 72nd St., New York City 
*Fisher, Mr. Charles Perry, 1608 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Supporting 
Elliot, Dr. J. H., 11 Spadina Road, Toronto, Canada 
Kelly, Dr. Howard A., 1418 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Maryland 
Oliver, Dr. John R., Welch Medical Library, Baltimore, Maryland 
Ward, Dr. Charles B., 414 Cobb Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Professional 
Lawrence, Ella B., Washington University School of Medicine Library, Euclid Ave. & 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri 
Steiner, Dr. Walter R., 646 Asylum St., Hartford, Connecticut 
Townsend, Mrs. Helen D., Los Angeles County Medical Association Library, Los 
Angeles, California 
SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP 
Honorary: 
Membership May 7, 
Deceased 


Library: 
Membership May 7, 
New members 


Resigned 
Merged 


Supporting: 
Membership May 7, 
New members 


Resigned or dropped 

Deceased 4 
Professional: 

Membership May 7, 173 

New members 31 


204 


* Mr. Fisher's death was unreported in the 1940-41 report and is included at this 
date for the sake of the records. Total honorary membership is unchanged as one other 
member was inadvertently reported twice. 
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Resigned or dropped 
Deceased 


Total, All Classes 


Other members of the Committee, who have worked enthusiastically 
to further the Association’s objectives by enlarging its membership, are: 
Mrs. Blanche L. DeWitt, Tacoma; Miss Dorothea Fox, Los Angeles; 
Capt. Thomas E. Keys, Cleveland; Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Chicago; 
Miss Olga E. Somerville, Toronto. The Committee expresses apprecia- 
tion to all the members of the Association who have given much helpful 
co-operation. 


The Report of the Special Committee on a 
Medical Library Handbook 


JANET DOE, Chairman and Editor 


This, the final statement of this Committee, reports that the Hand- 
book of Medical Library Practice was issued June 1, 1943. Although 
the manuscript had been given to the publisher last August, unavoidable 
delays held up publication for several months. Wartime conditions 
necessitated the use of lighter weight paper and binding material than 
had been planned. This may have been a partial blessing, since the 
volume contained over 600 pages, instead of the 500 at first contem- 
plated, and this, on heavier paper, would have made a bulky tome 
indeed. 

The Medical Library Association is especially glad to have had the 
co-operation of the American Library Association in bringing out this 
work. Their Publishing Department was exceedingly helpful through- 
out the process of production and we believe that their excellent facilities 
will aid in giving the book wide distribution. In order that it might be 
priced within the budgets of both libraries and individuals, the Medical 
Library Association has subsidized production costs very considerably. 
It is a satisfaction to report that the Rockefeller Foundation expects to 
purchase a hundred copies to give to South and Central American 
libraries which might not otherwise be able to have the book. 

The Committee’s expenses for the year, including stationery, postage 
and clerical assistance, came to $63.92. 


The Report of the Special Committee on 
Medical Library Procedure 
JANET DOE, Chairman 
The officers of the Medical Library Association have frequently 
been called on in the past for advice on various questions of medical 
library administration and procedure. To relieve them of this, the 
Executive Committee asked the members of the Special Committee on 
a Medical Library Handbook to act in an advisory capacity, each mem- 
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ber to deal with the queries related to her specific field. Two such 
questions have been answered by the Committee. One query related to 
the proper policy for keeping donated material, useful or not. The 
other concerned the best classification system for a medical library. 


A Report on the American Standards Association Committee Z39 on 
Standardization in the Field of Library Work and Documentation 


JANET DOE, Medical Library Association Representative 


Subcommittee No. 1, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Eileen R. 
Cunningham, finished its revision of the ‘American Recommended 
Practice for Reference Data for Periodicals,” first issued in 1935, and 
submitted it to this Committee for approval, which was given. The 
revision was then approved by the American Library Association, as 
sponsor of Committee Z39. On June 7, 1943, the American Standards 
Association finally ratified the revision and agreed to have it printed. 
The cost of printing is being met by contributions from the American 
Library Association, the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
and the Medical Library Association. 

The establishing of this code of recommended practice for periodicals 
completes the responsibility of Committee Z39 in this particular matter. 
The task of persuading publishers and editors to adopt the code does 
not lie in the province of the American Standards Association, but must 
be assumed by those organizations which are interested in seeing this 


code put into effect. The Committee on Standardization of the A.L.A. 
Serials Round Table, of which Mrs. Cunningham is Chairman, has this 
problem under consideration now. 

No meeting of Committee Z39 was held during the past year. 


The Report of the Committee on Medical Library Service 
for the Armed Forces of the United States 


MARY LOUISE MARSHALL, Chairman 


In the spring of 1942, a plan for medical library service to the 
medical officers of the United States evolved in response to actual need. 
Most of our libraries were already extending reference privileges to 
neighboring military and naval units. It was thought, however, that in 
the general shifting of medical personnel, a systematic publicizing of the 
resources of these individual medical libraries to service units in their 
own general localities, might further extend their usefulness to the 
military and naval medical officers. Since reference service, to be 
efficient, must he prompt, a geographic organization was indicated, and 
in’ co-operation with the Army Medical Library, a plan was formulated 
by which the country was divided into ten regional areas, each in charge 
of a Regional Director as noted in the following tabulation. 
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New England States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


Rhode Island) 
Miss Anna C. Holt, Director 


North Atlantic States (New Jersey, New York, Delaware) 
Mr. Charles Frankenberger, Director 


Middle Atlantic States (Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and District of Columbia) 
Miss Louise D. C. King, Director 


Southern States (North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana) 
Miss Mildred Jordan, Director 


East Central States (Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky) 
Miss Blake Beem, Director 


Central States (Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin) 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Director 


Western Central States (North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri) 
Miss Isabelle Anderson, Director 


Southwestern States (Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona) 
Miss Elisabeth Runge, Director 


North Pacific States (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana) 
Miss Margaret Hughes, Director 


South Pacific States (California, Utah,, Nevada) 
Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Director 

The organization of the Committee on Medical Library Service for 
the Armed Forces of the United States, as planned, was approved by 
the Medical Library Association meeting in New Orleans, on May 7, 
1942, where problems in connection with the service were discussed. 

Communications were addressed to each member medical library 
and to each military and naval medical unit within a given area, by its 
Regional Director, soliciting co-operation in the plan and offering the 
use of local medical library facilities. In some cases, medical officers 
hesitated to avail themselves of the service offered, since they did not 
know whether the plan had been given official military approval. In 
response to the request of the Committee, Col. Harold W. Jones, 
Librarian of the Army Medical Library, published a full description 
of the medical library service offered, in the October 1942 number of 
the Army Medical Bulletin, and his announcement bore immediate fruit 
in the increasing number of calls for library service. Practically all of 
our medical libraries are now co-operating in our organization for aid 
to physicians in uniform, and our Regional Directors report a steadily 
growing use of the country’s medical library facilities in the war effort. 


The Report of the Joint Committee on Indexing and 
Abstracting in the Major Fields of Research 


BARBARA COWLES, Chairman 
The survey proposed last year has been undertaken on a voluntary 
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basis by the chairman at the University of California; since it seemed 
unlikely that funds would be immediately available to carry out all 
sections of the survey, the use problems which could be studied have 
been the first concern of the committee. 

The survey has progressed through the following steps: 


1. A master list of journals has been compiled from the titles listed in 
Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers ..., Willing’s Press Guide, Sperling's 
Zeitschriften and Zeitungsadress-buch, Ultich’s Periodicals Directory, 
Annuario della Stampa and Annuaire Presse Francaise. . 

. A list of services to be studied was compiled. 

. The periodical titles indexed in all services available in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area have been checked against the master list of journals. 

. The method of studying the individual services was determined and 
the forms devised. 

. The use problems were studied for all services available in the San 
Francisco Bay area (162 or 91% of the 178 live American, English 
and English colonial services; 79 or 33% of the 238 foreign services 
operating at the beginning of the hostilities) and data compiled on 
sheets. 

6. A tentative introduction to the final report was drafted. 


There remains to be done: 


1. The cost analysis (including gathering of information from publishers, 


etc.). ic 

2. Checking of titles indexed or abstracted against new edition of the 
Union List to see what proportion of titles housed in U. S. libraries 
are indexed or abstracted and where. 

3. Report of results of survey with recommendations. 


The Chairman is grateful for the assistance of the committee mem- 
bers, who have contributed generously toward the study in recommend- 
ing services to be studied and ideas for the form of the study. Much 
assistance has also been given by other individuals and institutions. We 
are particularly grateful to Mr. John Flynn and the Biological Abstracts 
staff for a detailed study of their editorial and financial policy; we are 
indebted to the American Library Association which mimeographed 
copies of the list of titles to be studied and the preliminary draft of the 
introduction to the study. 
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SURVEY OF THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 


There is now in progress at the Army Medical Library a comprehensive 
study by a group nominated by the American Library Association under the 
sponsorship of the Rockefeller Foundation for Medical Research, The group 
is headed by Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, the Director of the Harvard University 
Libraries. Other members are Mr. Lawrence Quincy Mumford of the New 
York Public Library, Dr. Andrew D. Osborn, Assistant Director of the 
Libraries at Harvard University, Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Librarian of 
Columbia University Medical Library, Miss Mary Louise Marshall, President 
of the Medical Library Association, and Miss Janet Doe of the New York 
Academy of Medicine Library. 

The survey was initiated early in the present year by the Librarian of the 
Army Medical Library with the full support of the Surgeon General and 
the War Department. Active work will begin early in September and is 
expected to continue for approximately six months, It is intended that a 
report be printed which will become available to those interested. The survey 
is broad in scope and will consider the history of the Library and its Index- 
Catalogue, its operation in past years, its present and prospective objectives, 
and its relationship to other Government libraries and to medical libraries 
in general. The group will pay particular attention to the operation of the 
Library, including the number, qualifications and categories of the personnel 
with special reference to the part taken by those with professional educations. 
It will also interest itself in the question of the financial support of the 
Library and the allocation of its funds, its holdings, both serial and book, 
its lending system and the various special services. 

It should be noted that, considering the membership of the group, there 
is equal representation in general library science and in medical library science. 
The Army Medical Library has been in existence for 107 years and its opera- 
tion and policies have undergone many changes under various administra- 
tions. With a new building in prospect and considering especially the wide 
influence the Army Medical Library will exercise in future years, as an 
institution of research on Capitol Hill, it is felt that the survey will be a 
matter of interest to the medical profession not only in this country but in 
all parts of the world. 
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The Biological Sciences Group of the SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
held its Annual Conference at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City, 
June 22 through June 24, 1943. Miss MARION KAPPES, Librarian of the 
Joseph Brennemann Library of the Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
served as Chairman. Of special interest was a SYMPOSIUM ON WARTIME 
PROBLEMS. The following reports were presented at the symposium: 

Report from the West 
Mrs. Ella Moyers, Librarian, White Memorial Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Report from the Middle West 
Jennie R. Greenbaum, Medical Librarian, Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Report from the East 
Jane Brewer, Custodian, Real Property Survey Data, Library, Federal 
Housing Agency, Washington, D.C. 
Public Health Libraries 
Isabel Towner, Librarian, National Health Library, New York, N.Y. 
Medical Libraries 
Jurgen C. Raymond, Head of Reference Dept., New York Academy of 
Medicine, New York, N.Y. 
University Research Laboratories 
Helen Bayne, Librarian, New York University College of Medicine, 
New York, N.Y. 


7 


* * * 

The microfilm viewer that has been publicized during the past few 
weeks is now in the process of production and will be on the market within 
a few weeks. 

Although this reader has not yet been adopted by the Army, it can be 
purchased by individuals from: E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Sth Avenue, New York 
19, N.Y. 

The price of this viewer is $3.50 and remittance should accompany your 
order and be mailed directly to the manufacturer. 


* * * 


PERSONAL NEWS 

The Association extends its sympathy to its secretary, FRIDA PLIEFKE, 
Librarian of the HENNEPIN COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on the death of her mother, Mrs. Mathilda G. Pliefke, which occurred 
at their home, 601 Burgess St., St. Paul, on July 5, 1943. 

* * * 

Our sympathy is extended also to JAMES F. BALLARD, former president of 
our Association, whose wife Agnes F. Ballard, died at Milton, Massachusetts, 
on August 11, 1943, at the age of 64. Mrs. Ballard attended several meetings 
of our association where she endeared herself to the members. 
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MISS ANGELINE MCNEIL, formerly of the catalog and reference divisions 
of the NEWBERRY LIBRARY, has been appointed medical librarian of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago, to succeed Mrs. Y. S. Johnson. Plans for remodeling and 
enlarging the library's quarters and facilities are being carried out. 


* * * 


DR. WALTON B. MCDANIEL, Librarian of the COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 
PHILADELPHIA, has published a timely article entitled “Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and the College of Physicians of Philadelphia.” This appears in the April 1943 
issue of the Transactions and Studies of the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia. Dr. McDaniel points out that Holmes used material originally published 
in volume one of the Qzarterly Summary of the Transactions of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia (No. 3 issued in July, 1842) to support the con- 
clusions of his classical paper, ‘“The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever,” first 
published in the April 1843 issue of the New England Quarterly Journal of 


Medicine and Surgery. 
* * ** 


COL. HAROLD W.- JONES, Librarian of the ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY, has the 
leading article in the Military Surgeon for June 1943. It is entitled “Medicine 
Goes to War Again” and is an abstract of Col. Jones’s lecture delivered before 
the Mayo Foundation at Rochester, Minnesota, on November 23, 1942. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association for August 14, 1943, contains a 
paper on ‘The Army Medical Library, its history and its future obligations,” 
read by Col. Jones before the Medical Department of the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago, May 5, 1943. 


* * * 


MISS CATHERINE KENNEDY, acting Librarian of the MAYO CLINIC, has 
published an interesting bibliography entitled “Publications in the Mayo 
Clinic Library on Military and Surgical Subjects Related to the War.” This 
appears in the Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of the Mayo Clinic for 
June 2, 1943, and for June 16, 1943. 


* * * 


MISS HAZEL M. GRANGER, Librarian of the LOS ANGELES COUNTY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, has written “The Library: An Epochal Narrative.” This has 
been published in the Bulletin of the Los Angeles County Medical Association 
for May 6, 1943. Miss Granger has succeeded Mrs. Mary E. Irish who is now 
Librarian Emeritus. 

* a * 

COL. EDGAR E. HUME of the Army Medical Corps and a former librarian 
of the ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY has been appointed Chief American Health 
Officer of Occupied Sicily according to a news item in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for July 31, 1943. 

* ** * 

An article entitled “War calls on medical librarian for extra enterprise and 
self-reliance,” by MARJORIE J. DARRACH of the medical science department of 
the DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, appeared in Hospitals for August 1943. This was 
based on a paper which she read at the Tri-State Hospital Assembly in May. 





Obituaries 


DR. LEWELLYS FRANKLIN BARKER 


OLLOWING a long illness a former President of our Association, 

Dr. Lewellys Franklin Barker, succumbed on July 13, 1943, at 

Baltimore. He was seventy-five years of age. Dr. Barker was 
Emeritus Professor of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine and a former Professor of Anatomy at the University of 
Chicago. 

Born in Norwich, Ontario, Canada on September 16, 1867, Dr. 
Barker studied medicine at the University of Toronto receiving his 
M.B. degree in 1890. He also studied abroad at the Universities of 
Leipzig, Munich and Berlin. In 1905 the University of Toronto awarded 
Dr. Barker an honorary M.D. degree. He received honorary LL.D. 
degrees from Queen’s University (Kingston, Canada), McGill Univer- 
sity and the University of Glasgow. . 

Throughout his useful career Dr. Barker held many high offices. 
In 1899 he was Johns Hopkins Medical Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands. In 1901 he was a member of a special committee appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to determine the existence or nonexistence 
of plague in San Francisco. He served as Chairman of the Board of 
Scientific Directors of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy. He was Presi- 
dent of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene (1909-1918), 
President of the Association of American Physicians (1913), President 
of the Association for the Study of Internal Secretions (1919), President 
of the Medical Library Association (1921-1922). Dr. Barker was Vice- 
President of the American Medical Association in 1917, Chairman of 
the Section on the Practice of Medicine, 1921 to 1922, and Member of 
the House of Delegates in 1909. 

Dr. Barker’s contributions to the literature of medicine were numer- 
ous and far ranging as indicated by the Index Catalogue. A few of his 
outstanding works are mentioned. His early researches into the field of 
anatomy led him to publish in 1899 a book entitled The Nervous 
System and its Constitutional Neurones. In 1900 appeared his transla- 
tion of Spalteholz’s Hand Atlas of Human Anatomy and his Laboratory 
Manual of Human Anatomy (assisted by Dean Lewis and Daniel Revell) 
appeared in 1904. In 1907 was published his Anatomical Terminology. 
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Dr. Barker was interested in Vesalius and the frontisp‘ece of the July 
issue of our Bulletin shows Dr. Barker and Sir William Osler examining 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s copy of the Tabulae Anatomicae of 
Vesalius. This was from a snapshot taken at the Bodleian Library in 
September, 1909, presumably by Harvey Cushing. Osler and Barker 
were great friends. Osler presented the Barkers with a copy of the first 
edition of Vesalius’s Fabrica as a wedding gift in October, 1903. 

Dr. Barker dedicated his three volume work The Clinical Diagnosis 
of Internal Diseases published in 1916 to Ostler. 

Dr. Barker was also the author of several popular books on medical 
subjects. These included: Blood Pressure (with N. B. Cole) published 
in 1924, The Young Man and Medicine published in 1927, Psycho- 
therapy published in 1940. In 1942 Dr. Barker’s autobiography, Live 
Long and Be Happy: Time and the Physician, appeared. 


CLIFFORD WHITTINGHAM BEERS 


Clifford Whittingham Beers, Secretary of the American Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene since 1928, died July 9, 1943, at Providence. 
Librarians will remember his often called for book, The Mind that 
Found Itself, an Autobiography. This was first published in 1908 and 
by 1939 the 24th edition had appeared. This book, a story of the 
author’s experiences as a mental patient, had far-reaching consequences. 
It led Mr. Beers to devote his lifetime to sufferers of mental illnesses, 
to their care and rehabilitation, and to work in prevention of mental 
diseases. 

Mr. Beers was born in New Haven, Connecticut on March 30, 1876. 
He received his Ph.B. degree from Yale in 1897 and an honorary 
M.A. degree from his Alma Mater in 1922. In 1908 he founded the 
Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene, the first organization of its 
kind. Since that time similar ones have been founded in many states. 
In 1909 Mr. Beers founded the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
He became its secretary and continued in this office until 1938. 

Beers’ interest in Mental Hygiene led him to Europe in 1923. 
At this time he visited Great Britain, France. and Belgium. He dis- 
cussed the possibilities of an international Mental Hygiene movement 
with King Albert, Cardinal Mercier and other leaders. Mr. Beers 
organized and became Secretary General of the First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene. This was held in Washington, D.C., in 
1930 with fifty-one countries represented. 

In 1933 for his international work in Mental Hygiene the French 
Government awarded Mr. Beers the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. 
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Upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Mental Hygiene Movement (1933), the American Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene published a book in his honor entitled: Twenty- 
five Years After—Sidelights on the Mental Hygiene Movement and its 
Founder. This consisted of hundreds of tributes from many great men 
throughout the world. These were collected by the late Dr. William H. 
Welch. 

Perhaps, however, the finest tribute was that later paid him by 
Albert Deutsch.’ 


Three great personalities stand out in the story of the mentally ill in 
America, each one pioneering along a new path of progress. Benjamin Rush, 
the father of American psychiatry made the first groping efforts to raise the 
study and treatment of mental disease to a scientific level. Dorothea Lynde Dix 
traveled the length and breadth of this land for forty years in a crusade to 
humanize the treatment of the insane, to transfer them from the poorhouses 
and prisons in which they were then incarcerated into hospitals for their 
special care and treatment. Clifford Beers, in launching organized mental 
hygiene, has brought about a synthesis of scientific and humanitarian reform 
in a single movement, and has sought the application of the twentieth century 
ideal of prevention to the field of mental illness. 





DR. KARL LANDSTEINER 


Dr. Karl Landsteiner who was awarded the Nobel Prize in Medicine 
in 1930 for the discovery of human blood groups died of heart disease 
June 26, 1943, at the Hospital of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York City. 

Dr. Landsteiner was born in Vienna, Austria, June 14, 1868. He 
studied medicine at the University of Vienna receiving his M.D. degree 
in 1891. Following his graduation he studied chemistry with Dr. Emil 
Fischer. In 1898, Dr. Landsteiner was appointed assistant in the 
Pathologic-Anatomic Institute of the University of Vienna. In 1908 he 
served as a prosector at the Wilhelmen Spital in Vienna and from 1909 
until after World War I was Professor. Following World War I, 
Dr. Landsteiner worked at the Hague where he remained until. 1922 
when he accepted a position with the staff of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research in New York. Even after Dr. Landsteiner reached 
the mandatory age for his retirement in 1939, he continued his work 
in the laboratory until his recent illness and death. 

? Deutsch, Albert: The Mentally Ill in America, a History of Their Care and 


Treatment from Colonial Times . . . New York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1937. 
p. 495. 
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It was in 1900 that Karl Landsteiner' and Samuel Shattock? working 
independently reported on the incompatibility of different types of 
human blood. In a footnote to Dr. Landsteiner’s article it was pointed 
out that all human blood could be divided into three types. The fourth 
type, according to Sturgis,* was discovered by two students, De Castello 
and Sturli, in 1902. Solution of the problem of the compatibility of the 
blood and the problem of coagulation made possible the successful 
transfusion of whole blood. 


DR. JOHN L. ROTHROCK 


It is with regret that we announce the death of Dr. John L. Rothrock 
of St. Paul on July 5, 1943, just a week before his 80th birthday. He was 
born in Pennsylvania, secured his A.B. degree at Gettysburg College, 
and took his medical work at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
Dr. William Osler was one of his teachers. He went to St. Paul in 1888 
immediately after serving his interneship, where he practiced until his 
retirement in 1930, and lived until his death. After deciding to 
specialize in obstetrics and gynecology he went abroad for a year and 
there began his interest in and collection of French and German litera- 
ture. On his return he was particularly interested in a library for the 
Ramsey County Medical Society and with his time, efforts and gifts he 
not only worked to see one established but through the years helped 
it grow to the adequate library it is now. It was while he was interested 
in the establishment of that library that he attended the meeting at 
Philadelphia May 9, 1898, at which the Association of Medical Li- 
brarians, the predecessor of the Medical Library Association, was 
organized with Dr. George M. Gould as President, Dr. Rothrock as 
Vice-President, and Miss Margaret Charlton as Secretary. He also 
attended the meeting of the Association in St. Paul in 1936, at which 
time he was made an honorary member. In addition to being Professor 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology at the University of Minnesota he wrote 
many articles for the medical periodicals, and in 1933 he published a 
book ‘“Ten Years of Obstetrics and Gynecology in Private Practice.” 
An excellent specialist, a kindly physician and an earnest scholar, he 
well merited the sincere admiration and gratitude given him by his 
patients and colleagues. 


ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 


* Landsteiner, Karl Zur Kenntnis der antifermentativen, lytischen und agglutinier- 
enden Wirkungen des Blutserums und der Lymphe. Zentralbl. f. Bakt. 27:357-362 
(March 23) 1900. 

* Shattock, S. G.: Chromocyte Clumping in Acute Pneumonia and Certain Other 
Diseases, and the Significance of the Buffy Coat in the Shed Blood. J. Path. & Bact. 
6:303-314, 1900. 

* Sturgis, C. C.: The History of Blood Transfusion. Bull. M. Library A. 30:105- 
112 (January) 1942. 
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ADELMANN, HOWARD B. The Embryological Treatises of 
Hieronymus Fabricius of Aquapendente: The Formation of the Egg and 
of the Chick [De Formatione Ovi et Pulli]; The Formed Fetus [De 
Formato Foetu]. A facsimile edition, with an introduction, a translation, 
and a commentary. 883 pp. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1942. 
$12.00. 


The author of the Hippocratic treatise De natura pueri (c. 400 B.c.), 
after some vague and unsatisfactory statements about human embryology, says 
that they may be verified (‘“‘so far as a bird can resemble a man’’) as follows. 
“Take twenty eggs or more and set them under two or more hens. Then on 
each day of incubation from the second to the last, that of hatching, take out 
one egg, break it, and examine it.” The modern reader who happens upon this 
passage will say to himself: here was the obvious first step toward an empirical 
science of embryology; who was the first to take it? Not the author, for he 
would not then have made the preceding statements. Probably not Aristotle, 
for in his famous accounts of the embryology of the chick he refers only to 
observations after three, ten and twenty days. And after Aristotle there is 
scarcely even an approach to the idea, save in the rabbinic story, fantastically 
linking absolute power and scientific zeal, of Cleopatra directing a study of 
fetal development by the dissection of pregnant slaves at known intervals of 
time from conception. 

It appears that the step was first taken in the sixteenth century by Ulysses 
Aldrovandus (1522-1605) and his pupil Volcher Coiter (1534-16007). 
Coiter’s brief essay, ‘On the beginning and the progress ot generation of eggs 
of the common fowl and the order of creation of the chick,”! was published 
in 1572. In it he tells us: 

In May 1564 at Bologna, prompted by Doctor Aldrovandus and by other doctors and 
students, I ordered two broody fowls to be brought, and twenty-three eggs to be 
placed under each. Then, in the presence of the aforesaid men, I opened one egg every 


day, so as to find out first the origin of the veins, and secondly what organ is first 
formed in the animal. 


Aldrovandus’s own observations appeared in 1600 in the second volume of 
his Ornithologia. Both give day-by-day accounts of the growth of the embryo 
chick, but Coiter’s is much more straightforward, clear, and accurate. Coiter 
provided no illustrations; Aldrovandus printed five of the reproductive tract 
of the hen, and one of a chick about to hatch, but none of the day-by-day 
growth of the embryo. 


* Translated and edited with notes and introduction by Howard B. Adelmann. 
Ann. Med. Hist. 5:327-341, 444-457, 1933. 
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Fabricius made similar day-by-day observations at least as early as 1601, 
and began about 1604 to write his Formation of the Egg and Chick, which 
was posthumously published in 1621 in a folio volume containing seven 
engraved plates, five of which depict the development of the chick in the egg 
from the second to the twenty-fourth day, in about seventy life-size figures. 
Unfortunately Fabricius’s text, though full of interest, does not include a 
day-by-day description like those of Coiter and Aldrovandus. But Coiter’s 
descriptions and Fabricius’s plates, taken together, may be regarded as the 
fulfilment, two thousand years later, of the Hippocratic proposal. 

The Formation of the Egg and Chick represents the second of three series 
of lectures which Fabricius was accustomed to give on the generation of 
animals. The first, on the generation of semen and the organs which produce 
it, was never published, and the manuscript seems to have been lost. The 
third, The Formed Fetus, was published by Fabricius himself in 1604, in 
folio, with thirty-three engraved plates. At least two copies of this—one in the 
Biblioteca Marciana at Venice and the other in the Library of the College of 
Physicians at Philadelphia—contain, besides the engraved plates, a kind of 
de luxe supplement of colored plates, done entirely by hand, some of double 
size, accompanied by ten printed pages of explanatory matter. It is not certain 
whether the directions in Fabricius’s will for a similar set of colored plates for 
The Formation of the Egg and Chick were carried out; but the Biblioteca 
Marciana has copies of the De visione, voce, auditu (1600) and the De 
venarum ostiolis (1603) with colored supplements, which suggest that they 
were a settled plan for all of Fabricius’s anatomical and physiological works ; 
and this, as we shall shortly see, was the case. 

Besides these colored supplements to his published works, Fabricius left to 
the Venetian state at his death a large collection of unpublished colored plates, 
requesting that they be preserved in the state library and that permission to 
copy them be granted to whoever wished to do so. The Biblioteca Marciana 
has 167 of these, bound in eight folio volumes. Fabricius, indeed, is one of 
the great figures in the history of anatomic illustration, perhaps scarcely second 
even to Vesalius; but he has not yet been studied from this point of view, and 
Choulant omits him entirely. That Fabricius worked in conscious emulation of 
Vesalius from the start appears from the following passage in the dedicatory 
epistle of his earliest anatomic work, the De visione, voce, auditu (1600) : 


If regard be had to the illustrations, Vesalius gave only forty-eight, and those not very 
large; but we have given over three hundred,’ and these on large-size paper. Moreover, 
our figures are far superior in quality and completeness; for to Vesalius’s plates, of which 
we take careful account, we have added many things, depicted always in their natural 
size, and what is no slight improvement, in their natural color as well. It has further 
been our design that all the plates should be in pairs, one set in color, the other not 
colored; so that all ranks of men of letters may be able the more readily to enjoy this 
not unprofitable fruit of our genius. 


* Professor Adelmann (p. 32) interprets this statement to mean that Fabricius had 
three hundred colored plates in 1600, and that the Biblioteca Marciana collection is 
therefore far from complete; but the meaning is rather that, in the single field of the 
organs of sight, speech and hearing, he had provided more than three hundred figures 
to Vesalius’s forty-eight. Since his plates in this field contain sometimes as many as 
twenty figures, fifteen or twenty plates would suffice. It is therefore possible that the 
Biblioteca Marciana collection of 167 unpublished plates in all fields is approximately 
complete. 
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Enough has been said, perhaps, to suggest how one-sided is the usual 
account of Fabricius as the teacher who called Harvey's attention to the valves 
in the veins and thus prompted the studies and experiments that led to the 
De motu cordis. Students of the history of biology and medicine, who wel- 
comed a decade ago K. J. Franklin’s facsimile edition of Fabricius’s De 
venarum ostiolis, should be even more grateful to Dr. Adelmann, Professor 
of Histology and Embryology at Cornell University, for making accessible 
one of the less familiar ranges of Fabricius’s work. 

From the student’s point of view, this is, I believe, the most satisfactory 
edition of a medical or biological classic that has yet been published. It is an 
admirable union of thorough scholarship,’ careful designing, and beautiful 
presswork. In the center of the volume are the facsimiles, running to 246 
pages, including the forty plates. These are preceded by Dr. Adelmann’s 
introduction (134 pp.) and translations, and followed by his notes and com- 
mentary (134 pp.), bibliography (25 pp.) and index (71 pp.). The introduc- 
tion includes a fascinating biography of Fabricius, much the fullest in 
English; a sketch of the history of embryology before Fabricius; and an 
analysis of the two treatises. To achieve a harmonious adjustment between the 
facsimiles on the one hand and the translations and editorial matter on the 
other, and at the same time to produce a manageable volume, was a problem 
of design which was effectively solved by reducing the letter-press about 23 
per cent, the plates about 38 per cent, and the margins much more. When we 
place the facsimiles beside the sumptuously printed original folios, with their 
magnificent plates, we see that the artistic sacrifice has been great, the sacrifice 
in legibility considerable, and both fully compensated. Our only regret is that 
it was not possible to include one of the-color plates from the Philadelphia 
copy of The Formed Fetus. 

The one-sided view of Fabricius of which we spoke above is the counter- 
part of our one-sided view of Harvey as the author of the De motu cordis. It 
is a matter of some interest that Harvey thought his Exercitationes de genera- 
tione animalium (1651) a more important work than the De motu,‘ and that 
it stands in much the same relation to Fabricius’s embryological treatises as 
that in which the De motu stands to Fabricius’s De venarum ostiolis. In the 
De generatione, however, Harvey is more obviously a child of his time, and 
the distance between him and his teacher is clearly seen to be no greater than 
that which normally exists in a growing science. Partly for that reason, and 
partly because both minds are much more fully revealed in their embryological 
treatises, a comparative study of the latter yields a juster impression of the 
state of medical thought in the first half of the seventeenth century than does 
a similar study of the De venarum ostiolis and the De motu. Dr. Adelmann 
has facilitated such a study by the section on “Fabricius and Harvey” in his 
introduction (pp. 113-121), by putting between double || and single | lines 


* Considering the extent and complexity of Dr. Adelmann’s editorial work, his 
accuracy in detail is beyond praise. Aside from the point referred to in the preceding 
footnote, the only error I have noted is on p. 59, where a reference by Roth to Vesalius’s 
China Root Epistle is cited as if to a non-existent 1546 edition of the Epitome. 

“Meyer, A. W. Harvey's appraisal of his De generatione. Bull. Hist. Med. 11: 
265-272 (March), 1942. 
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in his translation the passages quoted by Harvey, and by quoting liberally 
from Harvey in his notes, using the racy English translation of 1653. 
This is a book which every medical and scientific library with a historical 
collection, however small, will wish to have. 
Max H. Fiscu 


BARR, E. OSMUN. Flying Men and Medicine, the Effects of 
Flying upon the Human Body. xv, 254 pp., 10 illustrations. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1943. $2.50. 

The introduction states that this book is written for the group of young 
people fram’ which the future flyers must come, for the mothers and fathers 
of ge and for the reading .public. It provides a brief explanation of the 


hysiologi¢al basi¢ for many of the stresses to which the pilot is subjected 


aur <flighit and discusses the rationale of tests seg to determine the 


Wwilot’s Yiteiéss to. Withstand these stresses. Within its pages it includes chapters 


¢ 


0 physical“ requirements and body reserves, the central nervous system, the 
eye, the ear, equilibrium, “the neuro-physical composition,” and the respira- 
tory, circulatory and digestive systems. ~ 

In general the book is reasonably sound medically andyphysiologically and 
is written in a style that will probably be intelligible to nah reader. How- 
ever, as indicated by the following criticism of a couple of dhapters the book 
will not completely satisfy the physiologist or physician. For instance, the 
author suggests that the chief function of an adequate vital capacity is to 
provide a greater storage capacity for oxygen when flying at high altitudes 
and he revives the theory of oxygen secretion by the lungs at high altitudes 
which has been discarded by most physiologists. He also fails to mention the 
importance at high altitudes of the peculiar affinity of the red cells for 
oxygen. In the section on equilibrium the author fails to mention the impor- 
tance of the cutaneous pressure sense, the muscle joint sense or the visual 
orientation sense and, while putting undue emphasis on the semicircular 
canals, he makes the error of likening the semicircular canals to spirit levels, 
thus suggesting that they respond to gravitational pull instead of to sudden 
accelerations of the head. Furthermore, he fails to mention the importance of 
trusting the flying instruments rather than the frequently false impressions of 
the equilibrium senses when flying blind. 

In his concluding chapter he argues that aptness, perseverance, intelligence, 
learning, obedience and trustworthiness are of more importance in selecting a 
pilot than a college degree, though the possession of the latter suggests the 
presence of the former. Despite the above criticism the reviewer finds the 
book filled with many illustrative anecdotes which make it interesting to read 
and believes that it will be useful and informative to the candidate and to those 
already numbered among the flying profession. 

HAROLD D. GREEN, M.D. 


DOHERTY, WILLIAM BROWN and RUNES, DAGOBERT D., 
Editors. Rehabilitation of the War Injured, a Symposium. 684 pp. New 
York, Philosophical Library [1943]. $10.00. 
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This is the first comprehensive survey of present-day problems of the war 
injured to be presented. The authors are among the leaders in American and 
British medicine and many have had the experiences of both World War | 
and II to draw upon. It is an excellent, well written, carefully compiled book 
on the subjects of neurology, psychiatry, reconstructive and plastic surgery, 
orthopedics, and vascular neurologic lesions in survivors of shipwreck. There 
are several articles on the problems of rehabilitation through physical therapy, 
occupational therapy and vocational guidance. The legal aspects of rehabilita- 
tion are also considered. 

Many of the articles are reprinted from recent issues of medical and 
surgical journals and make this a true reference book for physicians, social 
workers and all others who are just now beginning to face this problem in our 
country. 

It is unfortunate that such a fine book lacks an index, and while the 
bibliographies are extensive, they follow each article rather than being 
segregated at the end of the book. This was undoubtedly caused by the fact 
that there are fifty-three articles, but it is a handicap that the editors might 
have avoided. 

Mary T. BERNSTEIN 


GALDSTON, IAGO. Behind the Sulfa Drugs: A Short History of 
Chemotherapy. With a Preface by Perrin H. Long. 174 pp. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. $2.00. 

In a well written and easily read style the author gives a lively and popular 
touch to the high lights of the history of medicine and chemistry as it bears 
on the growth of chemotherapy. He tarries-a trifle long at favored spots and is 


weary perhaps as he nears his goal: the sulfa drugs. The concluding chapter 
points out wisely that other branches of medicine are as important, if not as 
dramatic, as curative medicine. 

JOSEPH SEIFTER, M.D. 


HERRICK, JAMES B. A Short History of Cardiology. 258 pp. 
Springfield, Illinois, and Baltimore, Maryland, Charles C Thomas, 1942. 
$3.50. 

A great clinical observer himself, Dr. Herrick has written an excellent 
short history of cardiology covering chiefly the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. Brief references to the historical aspects of the period 
“Hippocrates to Harvey” and to the workers of the twentieth century have 
been included to increase the reading perspective. 

The work includes many interesting plates of the chief contributors to 
the science and art of cardiological medicine. The style of Dr. Herrick is 
scholarly, and the book is very easy to read. A complete index increases the 
value of the book. The printing and the binding of Charles C Thomas greatly 
increase the pleasure of reading and of owning this volume. The work is 
recommended for all libraries, and to internists and students who have special 
interest in the subject of cardiology. 

HAROLD Fei, M.D. 
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Holt’s Care and Feeding of Children. 16th ed., revised and enlarged 
by L. Emmet Holt, Jr., M.D. 321 pp. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1943. $2.00. 

Dr. Holt’s manual of child care, written about fifty years ago and the 
most widely used book of its kind for the last two generations, has gone 
through many revisions and reprintings. But the present volume has been 
extensively rewritten by his son in the light of recent developments in the 
field, and some of the material has been rearranged for greater convenience 
in reference. As might be expected, the chief changes have to do with the 
simplification of the feeding formula and the earlier introduct’on of solid 
foods. The most prominent additions are the rewritten and expanded sections 
on vitamins and allergies and a discussion of the behavior problems most 
frequently encountered in this day of small fami‘ies and crowded living. The 
original plan of questions and answers has been preserved, but the format is 
more attractive with wider margins and larger type. The mothers to whom the 
book is dedicated will find in it a clear and sensible as well as authoritative 
guide. 

RuTH B. Fiscu 


Index to Dental Literature in the English Language, including one 
hundred and twelve periodicals from Australia, Canada, England, India, 
South Africa and the United States. Three Years, 1939-1941. 282 pp. 
Chicago, American Dental Association, 1943. $7.50. 


This new volume of a useful reference tool was compiled by the indexers, 
Mrs. Flora B. Mann and Miss Martha Mann, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Josephine P. Hunt, librarian of the American Dental Association. In ac- 
cordance with earlier practice of the series, the indexing covers a period of 
three years. The number of periodicals analysed is increased from 95 in the 
volume for 1936-1938 to 112 in this issue. India and South Africa have been 
added to the roster of countries whose publications are included. In addition 
to the periodical literature, again as in previous years, there is provided a 
list of books on dental subjects published during the period covered by the 
volume. 

With this number the Index abandons the classified subject arrangement 
based on the Dewey Decimal Classification, in favor of a single alphabetical 
file by author and subject. Where such detail seems justified, subheadings have 
been added under the subjects. Headings were selected from nomenclature in 
current usage by the profession, with the aim of making the Index easy to 
understand and simple to use. The attempt has been successful, in large 
measure. Certainly the alphabetical arrangement is much quicker and easier to 
use than the old classified index. It seems to this reviewer, however, that it 
would be still better if the arrangement under subjects were by title, as in the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, instead of by author. Readers in general 
are sO given to remembering a title or a part of it in preference to the name of 
even a very well-known author that the title approach is often the shortest 
way to material desired. 
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As ‘all librarians know, any index to periodical literature is practically 
invaluable. The committee in charge of the Index to Dental Literature is to 
be commended for continuing and improving it in times when such reference 
aids (requiring much time and labor in compilation and being expensive to 
publish) might easily become war casualties. 

JEANETTE BEEBE 


JENSEN, DEBORAH MACLURG. A History of Nursing. 300 pp., 
illustrated. St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Company, 1943. $2.75. 


Mrs. Jensen is well fitted by her prominent place in nursing education for 
the task which she has undertaken and admirably executed in this compact 
volume. Her aim in writing the book is, as she states in the text, to give the 
nurse an understanding of the evolution of the profession of which she is a 
part. The scho'arly approach and clear style, which have been demonstrated 
in her nursing texts, go far in making the subject in hand more comprehensible 
to the student than many of the more detailed studies which have been 
available in recent years. So rapid has been the rise of nursing as a profession 
that the student is often confused by the multitude of names, dates and 
events with which she is confronted in the brief time allotted for the study of 
this phase in the nurse’s education. Mrs. Jensen eliminates this confusion by 
presenting her material from the viewpoint of sociological h‘story rather than 
in the sense of static entities. In this way the great principles and movements, 
with the leaders which they bring forth, become the clear cut milestones of a 
living, changing social trend. 

The book has been divided into two parts. Part I deals with the back- 
grounds—economic, medical, physical, and social—for the development of 
professional nursing. Part II discusses the development itself, beginning with 
Florence Nightingale. Three chapters are devoted to American nursing. 
British nursing since Miss Nightingale, Canadian nursing, the Red Cross and 
Army Nurse Corps, nursing outside the hospital, nursing in other countries, 
and international relations in nursing are subjects dealt with in other chapters 
of the second part of the book. The reader is frequently reminded that trends 
in nursing, as in every other social field, are being tremendously influenced 
by the chaos of the present war. However, the author points out that modern 
nursing, especially in public health and reconstruction, is now serving and 
will in the future serve in the attempt to break through the great barriers to 
peace—international prejudice and narrow mindedness. 

The compactness of the book does not allow for detailed descriptions of 
the many important events and individuals which deserve the attention of the 
student, but an excellent list of references follows each subject, providing 
ample source material for more extensive study. The book is richly illustrated 
with reproductions of old paintings, engravings, and prints, and the later 
chapters contain photographs of important leaders. 

Although this book will be of interest chiefly to student nurses, for whom 
it is written, the material and its method of presentation should be of value to 
anyone interested in any branch of the medical social sciences. 

GERTRUDE PIERCE 
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MASSERMAN, JULES H. Behavior and Neurosis, an Experimental 
Psychoanalytic Approach to Psychobiologic Principles. 269 pp. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. $3.00. 

This is an authoritative book on the experimental approach to the psycho- 
biologic adaptations in all organisms. It shows that the dynamic concepts of 
inner needs, holistic adaptations and motivational conflicts which are the 
concepts derived from psychoanalytic theory, can be broadened and profitably 
applied to the experimental investigation of an‘mal as well as human behavior. 
These experiments are performed on cats, dogs and rats and from their reac- 
tions are drawn conclusions that the author feels wi!l be of great value in the 
understanding of human neurosis. 

The book is primarily written for psycholog'sts and psychiatrists, and, 
because of the very complete bibliography, will be of value to all interested 
in the problem of both human and animal behavior. 

Mary T. BERNSTEIN 


POSTELL, WILLIAM DOSITE. The Development of Medical 
Literature. vi, 136 pp., illustrated, mimeographed. New Orleans, 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine, 1942. Reprinted in 1943. 
$1.25. 


Mr. Postell, Librarian of the School of Medicine, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has compiled chiefly from secondary sources a review of the growth of 
the literature of medicine from the beginnings into the twentieth century. This 
work should be helpful to students desiring a rapid survey of the field. 

THOMAS E. Keys 


PUTNAM, TRACY. Convulsive Seizures. 158 pp. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. $2.00. 


Convulsive Seizures is an interesting book intended as a manual for 
patients, their families and friends, and concerns itself mainly with the 
“Epilepsy” problem. 

Dr. Putnam approaches his subject with sympathetic understanding and 
great thoroughness. There is a complete discussion of the diagnostic aspects 
of convulsive seizures, explaining lumbar puncture, X-rays of the skull with 
air injection of the ventricles, and electro-encephalography. All the forms of 
treatment—drugs, diet, exercises, and psychologic—are thoroughly discussed. 
There are other chapters devoted to such subjects as what the patient can do to 
help himself, how bystanders can help, and the outlook with regard to em- 
ployment, marriage, and the various social aspects of the question. 

While an air of optimism and cheerfu'ness pervades the book, and while 
much valuable instruction is contained for the patient’s conduct and mental 
attitude, we still doubt whether it is suitable for patients to read about the 
possibilities of scars on the surface of the brain and of brain tumors; about the 
occasional deleterious effects of the drugs;.and also the philosophic discussion 
of the possibilities of insanity. 

The author has produced an excellent piece of work and no one can read 
it without acquiring greater sympathy and understanding for those unfortu- 
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nately afflicted. It should therefore be read by relatives of patients, by nurses, 
school teachers and social workers. It may also be read by doctors with great 


profit, as it was by this reviewer. 
Davip V. ROSENBERG, M.D. 


SAPPINGTON, C. O. Essentials of Industrial Health. 626 pp., 63 
illustrations. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. $6.50. 


Perhaps never in the history of American industry has a book been as 
timely or as potentially helpful to the busy industrial physician, executive, or 
personnel manager, as Sappington’s Essentials of Industrial Health. The book 
is written with vision and a broad understanding of the field covered ; attack- 
ing the problem of industrial casualties from the viewpoint of the public 
health worker rather than that of the physician, who is quite apt to limit his 
horizon to the specific treatment of the individual case at hand. 

For the convenience of outline the book has been divided into three parts, 
the fizst of which presents an interesting historical background, a careful 
exposé of industrial morbidity and mortality, followed by a considerable 
amount of space devoted to the organization of the industrial medical depart- 
ment. Here valuable ideas for both the sma!l and large industrial plant can be 
gleaned. Efficient use of space and equipment is well illustrated and the 
problem of medical personnel is d'scussed. 

The second part of the book is devoted to health hazards in industry and to 
industrial toxicology. The problems involved in exposure to abnormal 
temperatures, dusts, chemical poisons and irritants are fully covered. Plant 
sanitation as well as personal hygiene are adequately discussed. 

The third division of the book is givén over to a consideration of the 
physical and mental fitness of the worker for his job and also statistical studies 
of industrial accidents and diseases, as well as an intentionally brief discussion 
of routine first a‘d measures. 

Throughout the book the statistical data have been carefully and clearly 
arranged, complete without being burdensome or boring. The illustrations 
are well selected, clear and informative. 

This book should be in the library of every industrial plant and available 
to every physician doing an industrial practice. 

DoNALD M. Har.tor, M.D. 


SIMON, HOWARD. 500 Years of Art and Illustration, from 
Albrecht Diirer to Rockwell Kent. xvii, 476 pp. Cleveland, The World 
Publishing Company, c1942. $2.98. 

The World Publishing Company has built up an enviable reputation in 
the reprint field and through its efforts many worthwhile fiction and non- 
fiction books have been offered to the public at amazingly low prices. Included 
are sevezal books on medical subjects for the laity. 

It is the policy of this publishing house occasionally to depart from their 
reprint endeavors and issue original publications, books of artistic merit 
where special emphasis is laid on typographic excellence, fine paper and 
illustrations of unusual beauty. Indeed, in February 1943, Robert Black’s Art 
of Jacob Epstein, an original publication of the World Publishing Company, 
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was recognized as one of the ‘Fifty Books of the Year” (1942) by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

It has not surprised this reviewer that 500 Years of Art and Illustration 
has received special recognition in the New York Times, the Publisher's 
Weekly and similar journals. 

As Mr. Simon, a competent artist in this field, points out in the Introduc- 
tion, “An exhaustive work on the subject of book illustration would, of 
necessity, run into many volumes and include many more illustrators than are 
represented in the following chapters.” It is h’s purpose, however, to provide 
an introduction and an impetus to further study. In this there can be no doubt 
of his success. 

Although no two compilers would probably select the same illustrations, 
I must say that in that respect, with a few except‘ons, this is a very satisfactory 
book. 

Here we can relive our earlier experiences in the portrayal of the charac- 
ters of the modern as well as the ancient classics. We can thrill again to John 
Tenniel’s superb drawings for Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass. We can compare the illustrations of Budogosky, Cruikshank, and 
“Phiz” in their interpretations of Dickens’ immortals. (I hope I am not alone 
in wishing that John Leech’s illustrations of Dickens’ Christmas Carol had 
also been included. ) 

Sincerity in the interpretation of famous characters is probably the goal 
of most illustrators doing this type of work. This requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the book and the fashions of the period. I remember several instances 
in my own experience when I would refuse to look at the illustrations until I 
was through with the reading, for many interpretations of the characters did 
not jibe with my own. I still find it difficult, for example, to accept the illus- 
trations of Gustave Doré, especially in his treatment of Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote and Francois Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

There is a definite need, it seems to me, in the medical field for a book of 
this type to cover the history of medical illustration from the earliest times to 
the present. Such a volume would not only offer a new approach to medical 
history but would find many practical uses both by the physician and the 
librarian. 

THomas E. Keys 


SNAPPER, I. Chinese Lessons to Western Medicine, A Contribu- 
tion to Geographical Medicine from the Clinics of Peiping Union Medi- 
cal College. With a Foreword by George R. Minot. 380 pp., 132 
illustrations. New York, Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1941. $5.50. 

Dr. Snapper, Professor and Head of the Department of Medicine, Peiping 
Union Medical College, Peiping, China, is an interpreter of Western medi- 
cine to China. 

In this volume he gives to the Western world lessons learned in a great 
oriental clinic. The author calls attention in his introduction to the medical 
and social problems confronting the Western clinician, transplanted into 
North China. He deals with nutritional problems in the first chapter, which 
like the rest of the book is profusely illustrated, and concludes that every 
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phase of Chinese medicine in Peiping is influenced by the peculiar food 
situation. He emphasizes this point repeatedly throughout the book. 

Nearly a third of the volume is devoted to infectious diseases, including 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, pneumonia, mumps, typhus fever, relapsing fever, 
typhoid fever, paratyphoid fevers, bacillary dysentery, enterocolitis and 
cholera, amebiasis and liver abscess, kala-azar, Bang’s disease, Weil’s disease, 
malaria, encephalitis, and rabies. It is manifestly impossible in a brief review 
to do justice to this chapter which contains so many valuable suggestions. 

In the remaining chapters the author discusses tuberculosis, amyloidosis, 
cardiovascular diseases, renal affections, diseases of the liver and biliary system, 
diseases of the blood-forming organs, malignant tumors, intoxications and 
miscellaneous diseases. Many clinical cases are presented on these various 
subjects and excellent illustrations are given. 

In the foreword to this volume, Dr. George R. Minot, Professor of Medi- 
cine in Harvard University, writes: ‘This book can improve the understand- 
ing of the clinician, notably by teaching him about some of the varying 
characteristics of disease. Only a master clinician with wide experience, such 
as Dr. Snapper, can portray satisfactorily and clearly the knowledge con- 
tained in this book. It can be recommended to any physician and student 
who wishes to develop his knowledge of clinical medicine.” 

As one who has spent many years in the Orient in constant touch with 
the work of the Chinese Medical Board at Peiping, the reviewer heartily 
endorses Dr. Minot’s statement. 

A. I. LupLow, M.D. 


STRAIN, FRANCES BRUCE. Your Child, His Family and Friends. 
210 pp. Illus. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. $2.00. 


In the author’s phrase, this book is a remodeling of essays which appeared 
in The Parents’ Magazine. In the early chapters she discusses the child’s 
position in his immediate family circle and his relation to the other more or 
less permanent members of the household. Then she explains his affectional 
interests, needs and development, with a chapter on the less desirable 
behavior patterns growing out of unsatisfactory guidance and adjustment. 
The latter half of the book deals with the child’s contacts outside his home: 
his playmates, school fel'ows, the adults whom he meets habitually—an ever 
expanding circle of relationships, including people who seem foreign to him. 
The photographs scattered through the volume add to its attractiveness, though 
their relevance to the text is not always obvious. The book will be welcomed 
by the mothers and teachers who found Mrs. Strain’s earlier writing on sex 
training helpful. 

RuTH B. FiscH 


ZILBOORG, GREGORY. Mind, Medicine, & Man; with a fore- 
word by Arthur H. Ruggles, 344 pp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1943. $3.50. 

Dr. Zilboorg, well and favorably known for his History of Medical 
Psychology (1941), has given us in his latest book an eloquent restatement 
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and defense of orthodox Freudian psychoanalytic theory and practice, ad- 
dressed to the interested layman; that is, to the educator, the priest, the 
lawyer, and the non-psychiatric physician. 

The first and longest chapter, ‘On certain misconceptions,” sets the key 
for the book. The layman to whom Dr. Zilboorg speaks is ignorant, in the 
sense not of being blankly uninformed but of “knowing so many things 
that ain’t so.” The primary task of the expert who seeks to enlighten him 
is that of “humbling” his ignorance, ‘‘of unmasking the widespread prejudice 
and the false beliefs” (p. 4). This is an ungrateful task, and it may be 
questioned whether the printed word is an effective instrument for accom- 
plishing it; it seems rather to call for the oral Socratic method in which our 
ignorance is not an initial indictment but an eventual disclosure. Dr. Zilboorg 
has many helpful things to say in this chapter and throughout the book; but 
he might carry more of his readers with him if he had not first put them 
on the defensive. 

Though following Freud in the main, Dr. Zilboorg recognizes two defi- 
ciencies, not in psychoanalytic theory as such, but in Freud’s unfolding of it; 
deficiencies arising from his negative attitudes toward civilization and religion. 
In the case of the former, Dr. Zilboorg illustrates those “permissive” aspects 
of civilization, particularly in democracies, which Freud, in his preoccupation 
with its repressive aspects, overlooked. In the case of the latter, he treats 
Freud’s views on religion as “‘only an expression of his personal attitude’’ 
and as ‘‘a highly interesting psychological phenomenon.” Addressing him- 
self primarily to the Roman Catholic Church, he seeks to effect a reconcilia- 
tion by correcting the body-soul formula to read: body-psychic apparatus-soul, 
restricting psychoanalysis to the psychic apparatus, and resigning the soul to 
religion. Freud’s psychological determinism, for instance, applies only to the 
psychic apparatus and not to the soul whose organ it is. If Freud himself 
had made this distinction, we should have had less difficulty in seeing him for 
what he was, “the true descendant of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas” (p. 
301)! 

The reader who is interested in Dr. Zilboorg’s orientation w:th reference 
to the present-day controversies about psychoanalysis is advised to read this 
last chapter first. It will then not surprise him that there is nowhere in the 
book any reference to the attempts at rapprochement between Freudians and 
Marxists, or that Dr. Zilboorg finds in the middle ages ‘an almost ideal 
psychological constellation of adulthood, from the standpoint of the proper 
alignment of instinctual drives’ (p. 218), or that what interests him most 
in Russia is “the worship of the embalmed body of Lenin” (p. 214). 

The chapter which can be recommended with least reservation, and on the 
strength of which the book deserves to be included in any medical library, is 
that on “Crime and Judgment,” perhaps the most eloquent plea yet written 
for a criminal jurisprudence abreast of modern psychiatry. 

Max H. Fiscu 


Catalogue No. 20 of H. P. Kraus, 64 East 55th Street, New York City, 
entitled History of Science & Medicine, lists 146 illustrated books, mostly 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, and twenty bibliographical tools for the 
study of the period. It contains seven full-page half-tone plates and 46 black- 
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and-white illustrations reproduced from the books it lists. The items in this 
catalogue are to an unusual extent of first-rate importance, including Borelli’s 
De Motu Animalium (ed. 1, 1680-1681, 2 v.), Ketham’s Fasciculus Medicinae 
(Venice, Oct. 15, 1495), Paracelsus’s Opera Omnia (Ist, Latin edition, 
1603-1605), Rabelais’s Hippocratis ac Galeni libri aliquot (Lyons, 1532), 
and Spigelius’s Opera quae extant omnia (ed. 1, 1645). 


Four new editions of standard works of special interest to Medical 
Librarians have recently been published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. These are New and Nono ficial 
Remedies, Epitome of the U. S. Pharmacopeia, the National Formulary, and 
Reports of the Council. 


PAUL BERT’S La Pression Barométrique (1878) has recently been trans- 
lated into English by Mary Alice Hitchcock and Fred A. Hitchcock. This 
translation has been published by the College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
There is a preface by Dr. John F. Fulton and the material is indexed. The 
original French edition did not contain an index. This should be a valuable 
book for all medical libraries and especially for individuals interested in avia- 
tion medicine. 


An interesting editorial entitled ‘A Semicentennial of Osler’s Principles 
and Practice of Medicine” appears in the New England Journal of Medicine 
for July 15, 1943. The first edition of this important textbook was published 
by D. Appleton and Company in 1892. Subsequently nineteen editions have 
been issued in English—thirteen published in the United States and six in 
England. Three editions have appeared in Chinese and one each in French, 
German, and Spanish. The last edition (ed. 14, 1942) has been revised by Dr. 
Henry A. Christian. D. Appleton (now D. Appleton-Century Company) is 
still the publisher. 


In the April issue of the Bulletin Arthur Donald Herrick’s book was 
reviewed under the incorrect title: Food Products, Labeling, Packuging, 
Regulation. The correct title is Drug Products, Labeling, Packaging, Regula- 
tion. The Publisher is: Revere Publishing Company, 69 New Street, New 
York 3, N.Y. For the benefit of our readers the review is here reprinted. 

This is a compendium of Federal drug legislation and contains well- 
indexed information of every kind concerning the labeling, packaging and 
regulations of drugs. The author is a member of the New York and of the 
Federal Bar. The book is informative and may be regarded as a special 
publication upon the subject treated. It should prove a useful reference 
work for every large medical library. 

H. W. JONEs 


The following catalogs have been received in the office of the Bulletin. 
Librarians and physicians will be supplied with copies from the dealers on 
their request: 

BRUNNER, ROBERT (28 West 48th Street, New York, N.Y.). 
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A Selected List of Books on Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis and Neurology. 
(Mostly modern.) 

HOWGATE, ROBERT (120 S. Church Street, Schenectady 5, N.Y.). 
List no. 174. A Short-title List of Books and Pamphlets of Medical Inter- 
est. (Mostly 19th century American imprints.) 

KRAUS, H. P. (64 East 55th Street, New York, N.Y.). 
Cat. 20. History of Science and Medicine; Illustrated Books, Mostly of 
the 15th and 16th Centuries. 


The attention of medical librarians is invited to Circular Letter No. 
118 issued by the Office of the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army and dated 
July 2, 1943, entitled: “Army Swimming Pools and Swimming Areas.”” The 
requirements presented therein are generally recognized as being the mini- 
mum effectively to control the spread of disease by waters used for swimming. 
Circular Letter No. 136, dated July 28, 1943, Subject: “Treatment of Heat 
Stroke, Heat Exhaustion, and Heat Cramps,” should also be of interest. 


Penicillin: annotated bibliography (no. 1-81) with detailed subject index. 
64 pp. New York, Library, Winthrop Chemical Company, June 1943. 
This valuable bibliography includes abstracts, running from a sentence to 

three pages, of important contributions on the production and use of penicillin, 

from Alexander Fleming's 1929 article ‘‘On the antibacterial action of cultures 
of a penicillium” to the date of publication. Copies are available on request 

from the Library, Winthrop Chemical Company, 170 Varick St., New York 13, 

N.Y. 


John Arderne’s Practica 


In the summer of 1942 there came to light, in the Library of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland, an early 15th century manuscript of the Practica of John Arderne, 
an English surgeon who lived from 1307 until about 1390. This manuscript was given 
to their Library in 1851, and an inadequate description of it was published in 1883; 
but some time after that it was mislaid and forgotten. Its rediscovery was the occasion 
of two very interesting articles in the March 1943 number of The Irish Journal of 
Medical Science, one a general account of the life and work of Arderne, the other 
a description of the manuscript, with photographic reproductions of four pages. 
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